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Pulbrook Re-elected 
Chairman of Lloyd’s; 
D’Ambrumenil Deputy 


Election of Pulbrook to Head 
Committee for Seventh Year 
Establishes Record 


OTHER COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Chairman and Deputy Have Been 
in U. S. in Past Years on 
Missions for Lloyd’s 
Sir Eustace Ralph Pulbrook has been 
reelected chairman of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s for 1946 according to cable ad- 
vises received here this week from Lon- 
don. He was first elected to the Com- 
inittee of Lloyd’s in 1921; became deputy 
chairman in 1925, and chairman in 1926 
and 1940 to 1945 inclusive. He received 
the Gold Medal for Distinguished Serv- 
ices to Lloyd’s in 1932. His election to 
the chair for the seventh year estab- 
lished a new record and when he was 
due to retire by rotation from the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s at the end of 1943 a 
new by-law was specially passed by a 
eeneral meeting of the members, under 
which by-law instead of his retiring 
from the committee for one year as pre- 
viously required, he was immediately re- 
elected an additional member of the 

committee for four years. 
Headed Missions to U. S. 

Sir Eustace has headed two important 
missions for Lloyd’s to the United 
States. The first was in 1937, when he 
came over with Walter John Boxford, 
M.B.E., principal clerk of Lloyd’s, to 
arrange the renewal of Lloyd’s license 
in Illinois. The latest mission was in 
the fall of 1942, when he came over with 
Sir Philip d’Ambrumenil, a prominent un- 
derwriter at Lloyd’s, and Mr. Boxford, 
to work out the plan which finally re- 
sulted in the creation of the British In- 
surance Communications Office, known 
venerally as “Bico.” 

At the same meeting of the commit- 
tee last week, Sir Philip d’Ambrumenil 
was elected as deputy chairman for the 
second time. Sir Philip who was 
knighted this year by King George VI, 
has been an underwriting member at 
Lloyd’s since 1912 and is also a Lloyd's 
broker. He was first elected ot the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s in 1929, and he re- 
ceived the Gold Medal for Distinguished 
Services to Lloyd’s in 1943. Sir Philip, 
together with Charles S. Hutchinson of 
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Potential Power... High Accident Rate 
Ready when needed ‘ 3 
@ Because elevators were invented, For Wartime’s Liaison 
eat cities of skyscrapers have been . 
” ceil This pire He raion Oper ations Is Shown 


the slight pressure of an operator's 

hand, is possible only because of ae 

_ the creation of an inexhaustible Doubles Army Air Force Rate as a 
supply of energy ready to be Whole, Says AAF Office of 
tapped when needed. Flying Safety Study 


A policyholder can get a ACCIDENTS COST $5,000,000 
great lift from a properly written Pe eel 
contract in a dependable com- 2,400 Major Accidents Involving 
pany. 2 —_ a . Liaison Aircraft in U. S. Alone; 
specialize owledge an 7 7 
company reliability goes into Ground Damages Discussed 
beam —— eg Headquarters of Army Air Force 
needed. When such need does Office of Flying Safety has released a 
arise, the potential power of insurance protection can literally save the day! study of liaison aircraft accidents in the 


Lo ndon 6 Lancashire = 


According to this study, Army liaison 
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aircraft operations, which are most 
a comparable to civilian flying, have re- 
cs press in a wartime accident rate ap- 

< proximately twice as high as the rate 
for the AAF as a whole. 

Altogether during the war there have 
been up to September, 1945, 2,400 major 
accidents involving liaison aircraft in the 
United States alone. These accidents 
have killed 197 persons and wrecked 495 


Spectators or Rooters aircraft. The cost of liaison aircraft ac 
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| cidents has been approximately $5,000,- 
000. 
In America’s traditionally favorite game of baseball there are Accidents on the Ground 
more people involved than the players of the two teams plus the In addition to major accidents, there 
umpires, It is not quite a game unless there are spectators. And have been an estimated 1,600 minor ac 


it is not quite American in flavor unless among the spectators there cidents. Additional damage to liaison 
aircraft has occurred on the ground, as 


are two subgroups, the opposing rooters. Rooters are observers a result of high winds and other unfa- 
who are only happy when they can take on a very local par- vorable weather. In one  five-months’ 
tisanship. period seventy-three liaison aircraft 
were damaged on the ground by wind- 
storms, and eighteen of them were com 


The analogy with the selling of life insurance is far from pletely destroyed. 
perfect, nevertheless the underwriter might well consider the The AAF accident record demon 
advantage of “his team” being backed by fans. These are clients ae oo ~ refore, the study says, that 
who will not completely enjoy being policy owners unless they the hghtplane is highly susceptible to 
wh | . JO) 5 J , accident damage, and that the safety 
can also be rooters. problem is particularly acute in these 
models most comparable to the private 
Perhaps a certain client of yours is not content to be merely plane. 
in passive agreement that you know your job. Perhaps he would Accident Contributing Factors 
like to be invited to tell the world, and asked for the names of Among the principal factors contribut- 
prospects. ing to accidents in liaison aircraft have 


been the following: 
° ‘ 3 ° a. Conditions at Airports.—Inade- 
Let's not forget that in a ball game the rooters believe that they aaicies: of sizes a m po cai 
: ‘ g « ( ( 
are participants in the game. Listen to their praise of their favorite traffic control have resulted in numer 
plavers. The rooters are on the team. ous collisions with aircraft, airport 
vehicles and other obstructions. 

b. Pilot Inexperience.—Approximate 
lv one out of every four liaison air 
craft accidents has involved -pilots 
with less than five hours’ experience 
in the model being flown. 

c. Weather and  Navigation—A 
large number of hard landings, nose 


THE PENN. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. ups, and groundloops ieue bended 
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from gusty winds; and aircraft lost 
JOHN A. STEVENSON and out of gas, frequently in bad 
President weather, have presented a_ serious 
problem. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA d. Material Failures—Approximate- 


ly one out of every five accidents has 
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They never lost a game (except one 


USED to admire this picture more than any 
I other picture in the house. 

You could have your prints and your etchings 
and your water colors, and even our one beauti- 
ful oil of great-aunt Julia... [’d take this fading 
chromo of the greatest team that ever plaved at 
‘State. You see, my dad was third from the left, 
middle row. 

Sure enough, when I was home last summer, 
sleeping once more in my old room, with all my 
pennants and pictures still on the walls... I saw it 
again! This picture of the team that never lost a 
vame. And I fell to speculating about it, and won- 
dering what ever happened to that group of super- 
men who were the idols of my youth. My dad 
would know. Ever since his retirement, he’d been 
doing class research fur the alumni association. 


Dad hum-f-f-ed rather sadly. “I hate to do this 
to you, Ned,” he said, “but out of seven survivors 
only two can afford to retire today with any kind 
of peace of mind. I’m afraid the same thing applies 
to almost any group of ten or fifteen men over an 
equal span of years.” 

That one little speech of dad’s did more to sell 
me an adequate life insurance program than any- 
thing else he ever said. So I really went into it, 
for if any man likes freedom and independence, 
I do. And I’m not trusting to chance either, to 
protect my loved ones and myself. I’m trusting 
to Northwestern Mutual. 


WHY NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


The difference between life insurance companies 
is of vital importance when planning or buying 


4 


the kind of independence that only life insurance 
brings. Be sure to do these two things: (1) see 
your Northwestern Mutual agent and let him tell 
you what that difference means to you; and (2) 
talk with any of our policyholders, for no com- 
pany excels Northwestern Mutual in that happi- 
est of all business relationships — old customers 
coming back for more. 


the orthwestern 
Mutual piailumaniee 


Life Insurance Company 
MILWAUKEE 2. WISCONSIN 


(This advertisement appeared in The Saturday Evening Post) 
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Underwriting Under Standard Valuation 


Alfred N. Guertin, Actuary American Life Convention, Sees Need for Little 





Laws 


Change in Practices; Analyzes Effects of Standard Laws on Industrial Underwriting 


There should be no reason for home 
fice underwriters feeling any concern 
lecause of impending changes in the poli- 
cies and contracts of their companies be- 
cause of the new mortality table and new 
jasis for determining non-forfeiture bene- 
fits under the Standard Non-Forfeiture 
and Valuation Laws now in effect in twen- 
iy-three states, said Alfred N. Guertin, 
actuary, American Life Convention, ad- 
reas the Institute of Home Office 
nderwriters in Chicago last week. By 
a time the deadline, January 1, 1948, 
arrives, he believes legislation in other 
states will have been passed to permit 
companies to operate under the plan coun- 
try-wide. 

Summarizing the plan of operation un- 
der the laws Mr. Guertin said: “It sets 
up certain new mortality tables and estab- 
lishes a new formula for the determination 
of minimum non-forfeiture benefits. The 
purpose of the Non-Forfeiture statute is 
to establish a formula which will require 
and encourage the companies to grant 
values on their policies which are equitable 
to the policyholder who terminates his pol- 
icy, and equitable to the policyholder who 
does not. The basis of the minimum non- 
forfeiture benefits prescribed was designed 
as nearly as could be so as to produce 
the largest non-forfeiture benefits which 
could be granted to the withdrawing policy- 
holder without affecting the equities of the 
remaining policyholders, regardless of the 
rate of lapse. There are those who argue 
that the minimum values required are too 
low and there are those who argue that 
they are too high. So long as this argu- 
ment continues, those of us who were con- 
cerned with the development of the form- 
ula continue to feel that the minimum non- 
forfeiture benefits were set at what was 
probably the correct level. 

“The Valuation statute merely specified 
the use of certain tables of mortality and 
rates of interest for valuing policy reserve 
liabilities. Both laws have the effect of 
retiring the American Experience table 
and the Standard Industrial table of 1907 
which has been, up until recently, in use 
hy many of the industrial companies. The 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table and the 1941 Standard In- 
dustrial Mortality Table are specified in 
hoth the new statutes and here originate 
the points of my discussion today. These 
relate to the fitness of the tables desig- 
nated in the statutes and what changes 
are necessary in the underwriting rules 
of the companies, if any, as a result of the 
introduction of these new tables. Are these 
tables adequate to cover the mortality un- 
der policies to be effected in the future? 
Must changes be made in standards of 
selection to meet the considerably lower 
rates of mortality shown by these tables 
as compared with the older tables which 
the companies have heretofore used ? 

Table Tested by Studies 

“In the field of Ordinary insurance, ex- 
tensive studies have been made by com- 
anies of the new table. The CSO table 
s based on the general experience of 
ome sixteen life insurance companies, 
operating country-wide, and a very large 
egment of the business was represented. 
\s a matter of fact, the underlying statis- 
tics contain the largest body of insurance 


nortality data ever assembled for the 
4 mpilation of a mortality table. The CSO 
ible is not an average table. True, the 


underlying table, based on the statistical 
data alone, without adjustment, is an 
‘verage table and it could be said that the 

argins provided in the basic table would 
he insufficient with respect to one-half 
of the policies to be written under it, 
f it were to be used without modification. 
However, the mortality rates under the 


hasic experience table were built up by a 
margin 


which, expressed in actuarial 





terminology, consists of 5% of ‘the reci- 
procal of the expectancy of life at each 
age. Such a formula has no general mean- 
ing but it does have the virtue of provid- 
ing-a substantial mortality margin and 
one having very desirable characteristics. 
While the introduction of this margin in- 
creases the net premiums over those pro- 
duced by the basic table by a significant 
amount it results in the production of re- 
serves which are very close to those which 
would be produced by the basic table. That 
type of a margin was adopted because 
it did just that. Furthermore, it is known 
that fluctuations in mortality are consid- 
erably wider at the younger ages than 
at the higher and since the margin tapers 
off to zero at the highest age, it has the 
virtue of producing margins where they 
are most needed. 

“The CSO table is an ultimate table 
with the first five policy years of experi- 
ence eliminated. While actuaries differ 
as to the period of time that the favorable 
experience due to underwriting selection 
continues, it is well recognized that a large 
part of it disappears after about five 
years. In other words, given a group 
of lives which were selected five years 
ago, we can assume that, at the present 
time, the mortality of the group will be 
very similar to the mortality under 
policies of the same class which were 
selected over a much longer period. In 
other words,, lives insured over five years 
will have a characteristic mortality not 


affected by the length of the term they 
have been insured. 
No Changes in Underwriting Needed 

“What I have been leading to is the 
point that the underwriting rules of the 
companies, as established from 1925 to 
1935, produced the class of lives which 
entered into the experience between 1930 
and 1940, on which the table was based, 
at least so far as the lives at insurable 
ages are concerned. Hence, we would 
conclude that, if the same methods of 
selection are continued, the experience 
produced should be approximately the same 
and should produce mortality experience 
substantially similar to that used in con- 
structing the table. Anticipating. such an 
experience therefore, and recognizing the 
margin for contingencies and fluctuations 
in mortality included in the table, it is 
clear that the table must be safe when 
methods. of underwriting heretofore in 
effect are continued and companies need 
make no changes whatsoever in their 
methods of underwriting, even though they 
are faced with the adoption of a mortality 
table which at some ages shows rates of 
mortality which are small compared with 
those according to the tables heretofore 
in use. The mortality rates shown in 
the table reflect your underwriting pro- 
cediires, it cannot militate against their 
continuance. 

Underwriting of Industrial 

“What I have said to this point applies 

very generally, whether we are referring 


Trust Co. Book Surveys Pension Plans 


The Manufacturers Trust Co., New 


York, has issued a valuable booklet, 
bearing the title, “Pension and Profit- 
Sharing Plans.” Included in the ma- 
terial published there is an analysis and 
text of law and regulations covering 
these plans, and also model forms of 
trust agreements. The analysis section 
was prepared by, the Research Institute 
of America, Inc., New York City. Some 
excerpts from the text follow: 

This discussion is devoted primarily 
to the tax problems surrounding em- 
ploye benefit plans. The reason for this 
emphasis is obvious: taxation pervades 
almost every aspect of these plans. Tax 
law determines the minimum scope and 
coverage of the plan. It limits the ben- 
efits and watches over their mutual pro- 
portion. It places a ceiling on the em- 
ployer’s contributions by denying deduc- 
tion of any excess. It conditions the 
privilege of tax-exempt accumulation. It 
determined the net amount of benefits 
by deciding how and at what time they 
are taxed to the recipient. The most 
valuable contribution of tax law to the 
establishment of employe benefit plans 
is the offer of a triple tax privilege to 
any plan duly qualifying: (1) immediate 
deductibility of employer’s contributions 
irrespective of the deferred enjoyment 
by the beneficiary; (2) exemption of the 
trust from income tax; (3) postpone- 
ment of the beneficiary’s taxability to 
the date of distribution. . 

Cost Factors 

The cost of a pension plan is deter- 
mined in the first place by the objective 
of the plan—that is, the size of the nor- 
mal pension benefit. But within the 
limits set by this objective the cost may 
vary widely and is affected by numerous 
factors, such as: 

Eligibility requirements, i.e., the min- 





imum qué ulifications both for admission 
to participate in the plan and for the 
receipt of benefits; 

Retirement age, which is usually 65, 
sometimes 65 for men and 60 for women, 
occasionally 60 or even 55 for both; 

Severance benefits granted to em- 
pioyes who leave before having reached 
normal retirement age; 

Secondary benefits, e.g., death benefits 
payable if death occurs before retire- 
ment, or disability, sickness and similar 
benefits ; 

Settlement options, e.g., the privilege 
to transform an individual annuity into 
a joint and survivor annuity of the same 
or a reduced amount; 

Actuarial factors, such as the average 
age of the beneficiaries, their mortality 
rate, labor turnover, interest rate, in- 
vestment experience; 

Distribution of risk by total or partial 
insurance. 

3efore providing any benefits in addi- 
tion to the straight retirement pension, 
weigh their influence on the total costs 
Particularly where a large number of 
participants is involved, overgenerous ex- 
tras, such as disability benefits, liberal 
severance benefits, early retirement priv- 
ileges, life insurance, etc., may account 
for a disproportionately large part of 
the total expenditure and actually men- 
ace the permanence of the plan. In 
some cases it may be found practicable 
to fund the additional benefits through 
employes’ contributions, confining the 
employer’s contributions to the pension 
element as the main feature. 


Benefits Under Profit Sharing 


In establishing a definite benefit for- 
mula, under profit sharing plans, see to 
it that the trust instrument or plan clear- 

defines how the “profits” subject to 
sharing shall be computed; for instance, 
that they are to be uncerstood as an 
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to Ordinary or Industrial insurance, The 
status of Industrial insurance in connec- 
tion with these laws has not been sub- 
ject to as much discussion as has been 
the case with Ordinary and, so far as I 
know, there has been very little discussion 
of the underwriting position of the In- 
dustrial companies under the new statutes. 
The question is before us and there is 
every reason to explore it. I am con- 
vinced, however, from consideration of 
this subject, that the Industrial companies 
find themselves in at least as favorable 
a position with respect to the useyof the 
new tables as do the Ordinary companies. 
“Under tke new statute there is pre- 
scribed the tise of the 1941 Standard In- 
dustrial table for Industrial insurance. 
This table is based on the experience 
during the thirties of a large New York 
company which does business throughout 
the United States. The basic rates of 
mortality were supplemented by a margin 
for contingencies which consists of a per- 
centage of the rate of mortality at each 
age. It has been pointed out on occasion 
that the Industrial mortality of the partic- 
ular company, which gave rise to this 
experience, was somewhat lower than the 
mortality experience of certain other In- 
dustrial companies. That problem was 
carefully considered by the New York 
Insurance Department which constructed 
the table and promulgated it for use in 
that state in 1941. The margin for con- 
tingencies was set at such a high level that 
no company, properly operating its busi- 
ness, should have any difficulty in produc- 
ing mortality year after year falling well 
within the limits of the table. 
Industrial Mortality Improvement 
“We hear a great deal of discussion 
from various sources on the matter of 
the improvement in mortality over the 
last twenty-five or thirty vears. The rea- 
sons for it have been given hy ‘many. 
There is no need for me to do so now, 
but I would like to point out that the im- 
provement in mortality among Industrial 
policyholders over the last twenty or twen- 
ty-five years has been greater than the 
improvement in mortality under Ordinary 
policies. Industrial policies are issued to 
the class of people which is particularly 
susceptible to the vicissitudes of economic 
existence. They come from a stratum 
where first class medical care and other 
factors leading to good health have been 
difficult of attainment and large numbers 
of them are subject to special occupational 
hazards. The rising standard of living 
during our generation in this particular 
stratum has had a very significant effect 
on the mortality of this group. 
“Tn the Statistics developed by the Com- 


missioners’ committee in its first report, 
it was shown that from 1925 to 1937 
Industrial experience had improved by 


more than 30% in the age bracket thirty 
to thirty-nine and for all ages the improve- 
ment was approximately 15%. Certainly 
this is a significant development and the 
introduction of the new table is a logical 
development of that improvement. Thé 
relationship of Table X, first introduced in 
that report, to the Standard Industrial 
table of 1907, which represents the In- 
dustrial mortality of an earlier generation, 
is further proof of greater improvement 
over the longer period. 

“That this improvement in mortality in 
the particular economic group to which 
I have reference will contiue is a matter 
of which I have little doubt. It is for 
this reason, therefore, that I am convinced 
that there still remain great potential mar- 
gins in the use of the new Industrial table. 
Since we were dealing with the fufure, 
however, and there is no certainty as to 
amount of future improvement which _may 


arise, the conservative thing to do is to 
use the latest available experience. This 
(Continued on Page 
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Central Hanover Makes 
Weeks a Vice President 


FORMERLY IN INSURANCE FIELD 





Once General Agent Provident Mutual; 
Now in Eastern Territory Commer- 
cial Banking Division 





Harvey Weeks, who has one of the 
largest acquaintances among insurance 
men of any banker, has been elected a 
vice president of Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co. of New York. 

Born and educated in Joliet, Ill., Mr. 
Weeks studied law at Northwestern 
University, entered business in his na- 


HARVEY WEEKS 


tive city and later became manager of 
the Western United Gas & Electric Co. 
In 1915 he organized the Harvey Weeks 
Coal & Coke Corporation which he sold 
to enter the service in World War I. 

After the war Mr. Weeks entered the 
life insurance business in Buffalo as 
general agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life in western New York. At one time 
he was president of the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters Association and a member 
of the executive committee, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

In 1929 he came to Central Hanover 
and since 1933 has been in the commer- 
cial banking division representing the 
bank in the East. 





REJOINS JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Jack S. Causey, who was recently re- 
leased from military service, has re- 
turned to the Jefferson Standard Life 
and has been appointed agency assistant, 
according to an announcement by H. P. 
Leak, secretary of the company. Mr. 
Causey has been associated with the 
Jefferson Standard since his graduation 
from Davidson College in 1929. He was 
inducted into the Army Air Forces in 


January, 1943. 





MRS. C. A. CRAIG DIES 
Mrs. Maggie Sinclair Craig, wife of C. 
A. Craig, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Life and Ac- 
cident of Nashville, died November 22 
as the result of injuries from a fall. Her 
age was 75. 





Unprecedented Growth 
Ahead for Insurance 


VIEWS OF JESSE W. RANDALL 





Travelers Companies’ President Fore- 
sees Great Expansion in All Classes 
of Post-War Insurance 





After every war in the last century 
and a half the insurance business has 
grown substantially and there is no rea- 
son to believe that history won’t repeat 
itself this time, in the opinion of Jesse 
W. Randall, president of the Travelers 
companies, who contributes an article on 
the post-war future of the insurance busi- 
ness to the current issue of Connecticut 
Circle. He states further that unprece- 
dented growth can be expected in all 
major lines of insurance in the next few 
years. Citing the historical background 
for his conclusions, Mr. Randall said: 

“Prior to the Revolutionary War, most 
of the insurance business transacted in 
the American Colonies was marine in- 
surance on ships and cargoes, with here 
and there some fire insurance. After the 
Revolution, fire insurance really devel- 
oped in this country and after the War 
of 1812 really began to expand. 

“While life insurance was established 
in the United States in the 1840's, it 
really showed its first substantial growth 
after the Mexican War. After the Civil 
War came further growth in both fire 
and life insurance and the inauguration 
of accident, burglary and liability insur- 
ance. 

“At the time of the Spanish-American 
War came the beginnings of automobile 
insurance and real expansion in the 
various lines which fall into the general 
category of casualty insurance. 


Volume of Life Insurance Doubled 


“After World War I the volume of 
life insurance doubled in a very short 
period and there was great growth in 
such lines as workmen’s compensation, 
automobile, fire, inland marine, and dis- 
honesty insurance. There was also ma- 
terial growth in the surety bond busi- 
ness. 

“While the first group policies were 
written prior to World War I, the real 
establishment of that business came dur- 
ing and immediately after that War 
and the group business has grown en- 
ormously during the war just closed. 
While it may suffer a temporary setback 
as working forces shift from war work 
to peace work, there is every reason to 
expect that there will be a repetition of 
the growth and expansion that came in 
the early 1920's. 

“Unprecedented growth can be ex- 
pected after World War II in all of the 
major lines and right now, of course, 
aviation insurance seems to be the big, 
new line that promises to grow rapidly 
into a major underwriting activity. 

“There is a fundamental reason, of 
course, why insurance grows after every 
war. Our economy goes on to a newer, 
higher price level and as a result people 
need more insurance. When a house in- 
creases in value from $5,000 to $7,000, 
the owner needs $2,000 additional fire 
insurance. When the contents of that 
house increase in value, he needs more 
fire and burglary insurance than he had 
before. As the prices of products go up, 
so also do the prices of services and 
men need more accident insurance than 
they had before, more life insurance and 
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Seefurth-McGiveran Plans 


With the incorporation of Compensa- 
tion Research Bureau, Chicago, N. H. 
Seefurth and Ben S. McGiveran with- 
draw from active participation but re- 
main as. directors and_ stockholders. 
They will operate as partners in de- 
velopment of pension plans as_ special 
agents of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
which will be serviced by Compensation 
Research Bureau. President of the bu- 
reau is Charles L. Heiss, Ralph D. 
Boughton being vice president, both 
having been connected with it for some 
years. 





possibly higher limits under their lia- 
bility contracts. 

“There was a time when standard lim- 
its for team’s liability policies were 
$2,500 when one person was injured and 
$5,000 when two or more persons were 
injured. For a long time, however, mini- 
mum limits under automobile liability in- 
surance have been $5,000 and $10,000. 
Many automobile policies are written for 
more than the minimum or so-called 
standard limits and there are people in 
underwriting circles today who rather 
expect the minimum limits for an auto- 
mobile, policy will become $10,000 and 
$20,000 or $10,000 and $25,000 in the not 
too distant future. 

“When the cost of living goes up, 
men begin thinking in larger amounts 
of life insurance, too. They realize that 
the $100 a month income which they 
have arranged for their families for sub- 
sistence. purposes may be inadequate 
and they begin thinking in terms of $150 
or $200 per month. 

“The newer, higher price level, of 
course, is only one of the factors that 

makes for growth in the insurance busi- 
ness. Another is the continuously wider 
acceptance of the insurance idea. As the 
decades go by, a higher percentage of 
people buy insurance and they likewise 
buy more kinds.” 


Guardian to Continue 1945 
Dividend Scale Next Year 


The 1946 dividend scale of the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Co. will be the same 
as for 1945. This action, based on the 
company’s operations for the first nine 
months of this year, was approved by 
the board of directors at its last meeting. 
The amount available for distribution to 
policyholders as dividends in 1946 is es- 
timated at $2,425,000. 

No change will be made on the inter- 
est rate declared on dividends left to 
accumulate at interest. The rate for 
policy proceeds left under optional. set- 
tlements is guaranteed in the contracts. 
No excess interest will apply except 
where the proceeds are left with the 
company without right of withdrawal 
under an option guaranteeing 2%. In 
such cases the interest credited for the 
calendar year 1946 will be 24%% includ- 
ing the guaranteed 2%. 





NAMED BRANCH MANAGERS 


Jefferson Standard Opens Oakland 
Office, W. L. Rea Manager; G. 
Allen Goes to Meridian 
The Jefferson Standard Life has 
opened a branch office in Oakland, 
Calif., with Walter L. Rea as_ branch 
manager, M. A. White, vice president in 
charge of agencies, announced. Mr. Rea 
hegan his association with the Jefferson 
Standard in March, 1938, as an agent in 
San Francisco. In October, 1942, he was 
commissioned first lieutenant in the 
Army Services Forces. He was recently 
given an honorable discharge with the 

rank of captain. 

Vice President White also announced 
the appointment of George Allen as 
branch manager at Meridian, Miss. \!r. 
Allen is an experienced organization 
man, having served as manager of scv- 
eral of the company’s branch offices. 
Prior to his new appointment he was 
manager of the Chicago branch. 
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Chairmen Named for 
N. Y. Veterans Seminar 


WILL, BE HELD HERE ON DEC. 19 





Gen. Omar N. Bradley To Be Principal 
Speaker; Richard E. Myer Is 


General Chairman 





in completing arrangements for the 
‘erans seminar to be held by the Life 
iderwriters Association of the City of 
w York on December 19 at the Hotel 





GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY 


Administrator of Veterans Affairs 


Pennsylvania, Richard E. Myer, mana- 
ver, Mutual Life of New York, general 
chairman of the seminar, has announced 
the following committee chairmen: 

Seminar program: James Elton Bragg, 
Doremus-Bragg Agency, Guardian Life, 
chairman; Solomon Huber, Oshin-Huber 
\gency, Home Life of New York, vice 
chairman. 

Text materials: Harris L. Wofford, 
Wofford Agency, The Prudential, chair- 
Man, r 

Examinations and Grading: Harry 
Krueger, Krueger-Davidson Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, chairman. 

\ttendance and tickets: Jules Anzel, 
\nzel Agency, Continental-American 
Life, chairman. 

Reception and luncheon: George P. 
Shoemaker, Shoemaker Agency, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, chairman; Beatrice 
Jones, agency assistant, Guardian Life, 
vice chairman. 

Publicity: Diederich Ward, Union Cen- 
tral Life, chairman. 

General Omar N. Bradley, administra- 
tor of veterans’ affairs, who will be the 
principal speaker at the seminar, will 
outline the problems of returned vet- 
crans, with special focus on National 
service Life Insurance, following a 
luncheon in his honor. The all- -day meet- 
ng will be devoted to an intensive study 
of veterans’ problems. On December 27 

‘aminations will be given for those who 
itended the seminar. 





Sprague Agency Advances to 
Sixth Place in Provident 


The Lewis C. Sprague Agency of the 
‘rovident Mutual Life in New York, 
hich has advanced in rank from 
‘enty-third place in 1944 to sixth place 
nong Provident agencies nationwide 
is year to date, led the company in 
id-for new production in October. As 


' November 1 this agency had obtained 
'% of its yearly quota and its paid-for 

‘al on that date was $2,049,000. Since 
> first of this year six of the produc- 

rs in the Sprague agency who went to 
ar have returned and resumed their 


ull-time selling posts in the organiza- 
yn, 


Should Take View of 
Estate’s Whole Picture 


HUFFARD TALKS TO MANAGERS 





Says Consideration of Separate Entities 
Not Enough; Discusses Section 124; 
N. Y. Surrogate Court Acts 





Taking as his theme Wendell Willkie’s 
doctrine of the importance of one world, 
Cloyd H. Huffard, second vice presi- 
dent, Chase National Bank of New 
York, told the midtown life insurance 
managers last week that there never 
has been a time in the history of estate 
work where it is so essent‘al to consider 
the estate as a whole and not as a 
sevarate entity. 

Men spend their lifetime in business 
with the principal obiective of creating 
an estate and protecting it after it has 
been created. But they are not always 
wise in making that protect'on a cer- 
tainty. The average business man will 
confer with his real estate man or his 
attorney in reference to the real estate 
he owns; with his broker or his invest- 
ment counsel relative ‘o his investments; 
with his accountant in connection with 
business details; and he will talk with a 
life insurance man regarding his life in- 
surance coverage. And, then, just before 
taking a long trip by air or railroad, he 
may ask his lawyer to draw his will “and 
be sure it will be ready for execution 
tomorrow.” That will is of supreme im- 
portance, but he doesn’t spend much 
time in having it drawn up. 

It has been said that every man’s es- 
tate has in it natural seeds for its own 
destruction, and Mr. Huffard gave some 
examples. 

Section 124, New York Surrogate Court’s 
Acts 

During the course of his talk Mr. 
Huffard called attention to Section 124 
of the New York Surrogate Court’s acts. 
This section has been interpreted in this 
way: in the absence of a provision in a 
will to the contrary, life insurance shall 
bear its pro-rata share of the total tax 
of the entire gross estate. 

Discussing the general subject of es- 
tates Mr. Huffard said that there must 
be a liquid reserve balance between the 
net residuary estate and the gross es- 
tate, available for the settlement of es- 
tate taxes. Life insurance appears to he 
the best method of setting up such a re- 
serve. 

Mr. Huffard told how it is possible 
for an optional mode of settlement to 
wreck a business. For instance: if the 
estate has real estate, deed for which is 
registered as tenants by entirety; E gov- 
ernment bonds issued in co-owner 
forms; G government bonds as benefici- 
ary ; common stocks in joint name; joint 
savings accounts; joint checking ac- 
counts; life insurance payable under op- 
tional ‘modes of settlement; or named 
beneficiary—the bulk of the estate would 
pass by title, registration or beneficiary, 
and, if the will provided that all taxes 
should be out of residuary estate and 
there was nothing left in the estate but 
the business, then the business would 
have to bear the entire tax of the estate 
which might force its liquidation. 

Estate Analysts and Estate Planners 

Mr. Hutfard had something to say 
about estate analysts and estate plan- 
ners. An estate analysist is a person 
who secures the necessary information 
regarding the facts and figures from the 
estate owner, and is usually very sure of 
his facts and figures, whereas the estate 
planner is a person who attempts to out- 
line plans for ultimate and eventual dis- 
tribution of the property by will, trust 
or optional mode of settlement. Too 
many men call themselves estate ana- 
lysts or estate planners when they are 
not in reality expert advisers on estates. 
Before making any recomntendations re- 
garding a man’s estate all of the con- 
siderations involved should be weighed 
most carefully. It is not easy to be an 
expert on the subject because of the 
multiplicity @f angles affecting estates. 

In Mr. Huffard’s opinion there is too 
much insurance vernacular used in pros- 
pect’s and client’s offices, such insurance 


Bramhall New England 
Mutual General Agent 


FORMER MANAGER AT CHICAGO 


Became Agency Manager Following 
Death of Julius H. Meyer in 
1944; His Career 





New England Mutual announces the 
appointment on December 1 of William 
M. Bramhall as general agent in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Bramhall served for the past 
year as agency manager of the com- 





WILLIAM M. BRAMHALL 


pany’s Field Building offices. 

Mr. Bramhall, who was born in the 
Middle West, was a member of the class 
of 1922 at Northwestern University. For 
the past twenty- -three years he has been 
been in the life insurance business in 
Chicago. He is prominent in life in- 
surance circles and prior to his appoint- 
ment as agency manager in 1944, fol- 
lowing the death of Julius H. Meyer, 
general agent, he had been associated 
with the New England Mutual Fowler 
Agency in Chicago, where he served in 
a supervisory capacity. 

With a considerably increased quota 
to aim at this year, Mr. Bramhall’s 
agency exceeded its goal in the first 
nine months, and present indications are 
that the agency’s annual production will 
register a record high. 





”» 


terms as “commuted values,” “clean-up 
funds,” “extended insurance,” “partici- 
pating and non-participating” and simi- 
lar expressions. All such terms, he felt, 
should be confined to the insurance 
office and not used in the office of the 
prospect or client. 

Life insurance men should leave the 
question of wills to the lawyers. The in- 
surance men have a big field which is 
that of insurance; lawyers have theirs 
and so have trust men and accountants. 
The life man should be expert in his 
field and not try to be an expert in all 
fields and if each stays in his own field 
the public will be better off. A little 
bit of knowledge may be dangerous, and 
in no field is there more danger from 
poor, or ill-informed advice than in that 


_of estate conservation. 


The Model Agent 


During the two decades he has spent 
in the trust and banking field Mr. Huf- 
fard has met a large number of insur- 
ance agents. His observation has taught 
him that the most successful agents a 
those who have a large, influential, 
surable clientele who are friends; a “A 
vast information regarding taxes, trust 
laws, estate analysis, estate planning and 
life insurance, which information they 
handle carefully and without usurping, 
with the prospects and clients, the regu- 





Meet Here to Talk of 
Insurance Education 


CORRELATION OF EFFORTS 





Closer Relations Between Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Insurance So- 
ciety and LOMA 





At a luncheon held in the Bankers 
Club of New York City on Monday ‘of 
this week a number of officers of in- 
surance associations met for the purpose 
of considering closér correlation be- 
tween the work of the Insurance Society 
of New York, the Insurance Institue of 
America and the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. 

The meeting was called by Albert G. 
Borden, chairman of the life insurance 
committee of the Insurance Society of 
New York, and former vice president 
of the Equitable Society. Short ad- 
dresses were made by James A Mc- 
Lain, president, Insurance Institute of 
America; Arthur F. Lafrentz, president 
Insurance Society of New York and 
Arthur C. Goerlich, educational director 
of the Insurance Society; Robert M. 
Green, president of LOMA; and Mr. 
Borden. 

Those Present 

Among others attending the luncheon 
were these: 

Ray D. Murphy, vice president, Equi- 
table Society. 

Frank L. Rowland, 
tary, LOMA. 

Julian S. Myrick, chairman of board, 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

FE. R. Hardy, secretary of Insurance 
Institute. 

David Fluegelman, president, Life Un- 
derwriters Association of City of New 

ork. 

Timothy W. Foley, 
Managers Association. 

Rav Nelson, president, Life 
Cashiers Association. 

Herbert R. Coursen, 
York chapter, CLU. 

Raymond Johnson, assistant vice 
president, New York Life. 

Theodore M. Riehle, former president, 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Harold Bixler, head of personnel di- 
vision, Mutual Life. 

Francis J. Pinque, comptroller, Colo- 
nial Life. 


HAS LARGER DIVIDEND TOTAL 


New England Mutual Votes $11,100,000 
for 1946; Interest on Funds Left 
With Company 34% 

The directors of the New: England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. have voted 
$11,100,000 for distribution as dividends 
during 1946. This compares with $10,- 
200,000 voted last year and will continue 
the dividend distribution in 1946 on 
the same scale as paid throughout the 
past five years. The company will con- 
tinue to pay interest at the rate of 
3%4% during 1946 on dividends and 

other funds left on deposit. 


GEN’L AMERICAN CONFERENCES 

The first of a series of two-day con- 
ferences to acquaint general agents, 
branch managers and supervisors of the 
General American Life, St. Louis, con- 
cerning new policy forms, sales _ plans, 
etc., of the company was held Novem- 
ber 19-20. The second conference for 
branch managers and supervisors was 
held November 26-27. The third gather- 
ing, which will bring together another 
group of general agents, will be held 
December 5-6. 


executive secre- 


president, Life 
Agency 


president, New 














lar counsel employed in these particular 
fields. 

His advice to the managers was this: 
“In selecting agents pick men with im- 
agination, teach them how to get infor- 
mation, how to enter men’s offices, how 
to modulate their voices; teach them 
forcefulness, and last, but not least, 
teach them that they cannot be lawyers, 
trust officers, accountants and under- 
writers all at the same time.” 
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World Air Travel Now 
Has Life Coverage 


REGARDED.AS STANDARD RISK 





Liberalization by Many Companies Since 
Pre-War Period Shown 
in Survey 





World-wide airline passenger travel 
without limitation is now regarded as a 
standard risk in the issuance of new 
life insurance policies by about one- 


half of the 100 life insurance companies 
included in a survey on post-war prac- 
tices, made recently by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. The companies covered 
in this survey represent more than 80% 
of the total life insurance in force in 
this country. 

In addition, a limited amount of world 
travel, usually about 50,000 miles an- 
nually, is regarded as standard by 10% 
of the companies surveyed, making 
nearly 60% which now place no under- 
writing limitations on normal world- 
wide air travel. Only 10% of the com- 
panies now decline applicants who con- 
template such travel, or issue policies 
excluding this risk, the remainder giving 
individual consideration to each case. 

In contrast with this, no companies ac- 
cepted unlimited transoceanic travel as 
a totally standard risk prior to the war 
and only a little over 10% accepted lim- 
ited world travel on a standard basis, 
while almost a third of the companies 
then declined outright applicants who 
expected to make such flights or issued 
policies excluding this hazard. 

“The life ‘insurance business has kept 
pace with the advancement of safety in 
air travel, liberalizing policies and un- 
derwriting practices as rapidly as facts 
became available and conditions war- 
ranted,” Holgar J. Johnson, Institute 
president, said. “In this way, life insur- 
ance has contributed to aviation’s prog- 
ress and is abreast of the coming post- 
war development of world-wide air 
travel.” 

Today, pilots and crew members of 
airliners in transoceanic service can se- 
cure life insurance protection for an ex- 
tra premium with all but 15% of the 
companies, the survey shows, the extra 
premium varying from $10 to $15 per 
$1,000 of insurance. 

Pilots and crew members on flights in 
the U. S. and Western Hemisphere alike 
can now secure life insurance at an ex- 
tra premium, usually $5 per $1,000 of in- 
surance, with all but 15% of the com- 
panies. Prior to the war, only about 
one-third of the companies insured such 
applicants and the extra premium was 
then usually $25 per $1,000. 

Private Flying Liberalized 


The insuring of those using private 
pleasure planes has also been liberal- 
ized. Travel as passengers in such 
planes with a limit usually specified at 
about 5,000 miles annually, is regarded 
as standard by 60% of the companies 
and only 15% do not insure such appli- 
cants, while before the war only about a 
third of the companies would insure such 
applicants and the travel regarded as 
standard was about one-fourth that of 
today. 

Owner operators of planes can now 
secure life insurance with all but 15% 
of the companies with an extra premium 
which is usually about $5 per $1,000. 
In 1940, 35% of the companies refused 
such applicants and the extra premium 
with those writing policies was usually 
$10 to $15 per $1,000, while in 1935 the 
extra premium was usually about $15 to 
$25 per $1,000. 


PRUDENTIAL APPOINTMENT 


The Prudential has announced the 
promotion of John M. Little to superin- 
tendent of the company’s St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. office. Mr. Little, who was recently 
discharged from military service, joined 
The Prudential in St. Johnsbury in 1931. 
He was made assistant superintendent 
of the Littleton, N. H. office in 1934, 
where he remained until his present as- 
signment. 





Pictured above are eleven Massachusetts Mutual Life representatives returned 
from service in the armed forces, together with two company officers. The return- 
ing servicemen recently visited the home office at Springfield under the refresher 
plan for former underwriters who have completed their tour of military duty. Left 
to right, standing: Philip Englehart, general agent, Portland, Ore.; Arthur Thomas, 
Richmond; Raymond Althoff, Mattoon; Frank P. Hill, Jr., Philadelphia; Robert W. 
Leu, Peoria; Charles T. Morgan, Boston; Charles W. Hall, Assistant Director of 
Agencies. Seated: Charles C. Clare, Hartford; John C. Martin, Des Moines; Frank 
B. Morgan, New York; Marion O. Wilson, co-general agent, Binghamton; Hamp- 
ton H. Irwin, educational director, and Leslie Fortune, Memphis. 





L. A. CLU’S HONOR C. L. ORR 

Los Angeles chapter, CLU, gave a 
dinner last week in honor. of President 
Clifford L. Orr of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, follow- 
ing a business session of the board of 
directors. 


R. E. PILLE BOSTON SPEAKER 

Richard E. Pille, educational director 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life, spoke 
at the Supervisors Club of Boston last 
week. Mr. Pille’s subject was “The Pres- 
entation of a Life Insurance Career.” 





N. Y. CLU’S TO MEET DEC. 6 


The New York CLU chapter will hold 
its next meeting December 6 at the 
Hotel Martinique, at which time an 
address on “Taxation as Related to the 
Sale of Life Insurance,” will be given 
by George B. Gordon, Prentice-Hall. 





After three years active duty as an 
officer in the Navy, Neville Woodruff 
has returned to the San _ Francisco 
agency of the Manhattan Life bearing 
his name. 





THE CHALLENGE 


PLANNING WITH VISION .-..TO ENSURE 


THE INHERENT,HUMAN RIGHTS OF DECENT 


LIVING, SECURITY, AND INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY, 


HAS — FOR GENERATIONS NOW — BEEN THE 


INSPIRED PURPOSE OF THE TIME HONOURED 


INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE WHICH 


HAS ESTABLISHED BEYOND ALL DOUBT THE 


ABILITY OF REASONING MAN TO PREPARE 


FOR THE YEARS YET TO BE AND TO MEASURE 


HIS NEEDS FOR THE UNCERTAIN JOURNEY. . 


LIFE INSURANCE MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


OF THE UNKNOWN TOMORROW BY THE 


INSIGHT, PRUDENCE AND RESOURCES OF 


TO-DAY. 


| SUN LIFE OF CANADA © 


SEVENTY BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA 
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ASSISTANT WANTE:) 


Experienced life insurance und r- 
writer, to assist General Age: +t, 
closing cases and service brok« «s, 
opportunity and future. Sals-y 
and commission. Box 1627, Tie 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maicd-n 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Pension Survey 


(Continued from Page 3) 


amount equal to the “net income” de- 
termined for Federal income tax pur- 
poses computed without the deduction 
for profit-sharing contribution. his 
will help to avoid undesirable controver- 
sies and loss of confidence on the part 
of the personnel. As an additional safe- 
guard it may be well to provide for a 
procedure of amicable settlement of any 
remaining differences out of court. En- 
tirely to preclude the participants from 
questioning the computation is poor per- 
sonnel management policy, even though 
there may be no objection from the 
point of view of qualification for tax 
purposes. 
Stock Bonus Plans 

In connection with stock bonus plans 
the law objects to contributions which 
discriminate in favor of stockholders. 
Participants of a stock bonus plan miglit 
encounter difficulties if this requirement 
of the law were taken too literally. The 
Treasury has therefore agreed to meas- 
ure discrimination in this connection 
only by contributions paid in favor of 
stockholders holding, directly or indi- 
rectly, more than 10% of the voting 
stock each. Such contributions may not 
exceed, in the aggregate, 30% of the 
contributions made for all participants 
under the plan. Where a stock bonus 
plan might result in holdings exceeding 
the 10% limit, consider the creation of 
non-voting stock for the purposes of the 
plan. 

Small Enterprises 

There is nothing in the iaw indicating 
that the privileges of pension and profit- 
sharing. trusts are limited to corpora- 
tions or to enterprises of a certain min- 
umum size, as measured either by their 
capital structure or by the number of 
their employes. Any concern, corporate, 
individual or partnership, may avail 
itself of benefit trusts, either in their 
qualified tax-exempt or ordinary and 
taxable form. Naturally in order to be 
tax-exempt the trust must conform to 
the statutory standard. The Treasury 
has expressly recognized the applica- 
bility of the tax-exempt pension trust 
to partnerships, particularly profession- 
al partnerships composed of attorneys 
or physicians. There is, however, a 
qualification to be noted. A tax-exempt 
trust must be for the exclusive benefit 
of employes. The inclusion of the sole 
proprietor or, in the case of a partner- 
ship, of a general partner (as distin- 
guished from a limited partner) as a 
beneficiary would disqualify the trus! 

Participation in an employes’ trust 
will not be denied to an emnloye merely 
because he is related to his emnplover, 
provided the employer-employe relation- 
shin is genuine and bona fide. 

Employer-employe_ relationship in- 
volves control by the employer over ‘ne 
employe’s major activities. A company’s 
attorney who derives the major port! 1 
of his income from a private praci ce 
which the company allows him to ca’') 
on is not considered in this connect‘! 
as an employe of the company, ¢\." 
though the compensation paid by.‘ :¢ 
company constitutes the largest sinc'e 
item of the attorney’s income. 





Hobart Ballew, assistant manager 9! 
the Oakland district, Unity Mutual L'e 
& Accident Co., has been named _ hoi e 
office inspector for the northern divisi 
of California. 
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The Equitable Society | 
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The Nation’s Drug Industry 


Will you join The Equitable Society in a 
salute to an industry which was dedicated 
throughout the war solely to the merciful 
task of saving lives? A salute to America’s 
great and progressive drug industry. 


In the Civil War, three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand men of the Union and 
Confederate armies died of disease. In this 
war, the number of deaths from disease was 
only 13,700 as of the end of August. Furth- 
ermore, in World War II, ninety-seven out 
of every hundred men wounded in battle 
who reached a hospital have been saved— 
an all-time record! And for this great 
humanitarian achievement, an important 
share of the credit must be accorded to 
America’s drug industry. Penicillin and 
sulfa drugs, special preparations for tropical 
diseases, like atabrine to fight malaria, vac- 
cines which guarded against the plagues that 


once wiped out entire armies—these are 
some of the products which were developed 
or perfected by this industry’s research 
workers and supplied in enormous quanti- 
ties to our Army, Navy, Marines and Allies. 


For many years, funds of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States 
have been invested in the drug industry. 
Every time an Equitable Society member 
makes a payment on his life insurance, he 
can take pleasure in the thought that his 
premium dollars helped save the lives of 
thousands of American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. In the peaceful years ahead, those 
same premium dollars will mean _ better 
health for all America. 


PRESIDENT 


x * *& * 


The above salute to the Nation’s Drug Industry is one of a series of tributes to vital 
American Industries featured on “This Is Your FBI”, sponsored by The Equitable as a 
public service in cooperation with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This radio pro- 
gram is broadcast every Friday evening over a nation-wide hookup of the American 


Broadcasting Company. 














OF THE UNITED STATES 


1 Mutual Company Ine or porated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


393 Seventh Avenue 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


New York, N. Y. 
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Sales Success Plan Prepared for 
New Men by Loyal Protective 


Designed especially for returning serv- 
ice men, the Loyal Protective Life of 
Boston has a new recruiting and training 
program in loose leaf form which will be 
inaugurated about the first of 1946. It is 
called the Loyal’s sales success plan, con- 


tains a foreword message by President 
John M. Powell, and is built around six 
steps to sales success as follows: Knowl- 
edge of the business, prospecting, the 
sales story, handling excuses, time con- 
trol and building a renewal income. 

W. B. ‘Cornett, vice president of the 
company, under whose guidance the new 
program has been prepared, points out 
that the sales success plan will give a 
new man a thorough understanding of 
two of the Loyal’s leading policies. Ap- 
propriately the program is dedicated to 
those men and women entering the in- 
surance sales field “who have a burning 
desire deep down in their hearts to ren- 
der to the people of the United States 
and Canada a much needed service 
through A. & H., hospitalization, surgi- 
cal and life insurance.” 

Among the features of the new plan 
are (1) three circularizing letters which 
have proven successful in the field; (2) 
a chapter on the telephone technique 
containing tested telephone sales talks in 
which it is emphasized that “prospect- 
ing by telephone is a powerful tool if 
properly used”; (3) a chapter on the in- 
terview and its proper conduct; (4) a 
“prospect treasury” booklet containing 
recommendations for a daily program of 
circularizing and personal followup. In 
this connection, it is urged that the 
agent circularize twenty-five to fifty 
names a week, selecting a dozen of these 
prospects daily for personal interview, 
completing at least five of those inter- 
views and closing at least one sale daily. 


Daily and Weekly Progress Records 


Furthermore, it is advised that the 
agent keep a daily progress book, re- 
cording therein any new prospects that 
he obtains. A weekly progress sheet is 


also to be prepared in triplicate, one 
copy for his general agent, one for the 
home office and the other to be kept by 
the agent. After analyzing the weekly 
report the home office will make any 
necessary suggestions for sales improve- 
ment to the field supervisor or general 
agent. In this way the new agent will 
have a constant incentive to keep up 
the quality of his sales work. 
10-Point Program for Building Renewals 
Helpfully the Loyal’s new program 
contains a ten-point program for build- 
ing a renewal income as follows: 


1. Select prospects among those who 
are most likely to be regularly employed. 

2. Cater to classes AA and A 

3. Sell full benefits for non-confining 
sickness when possible. 

4. Try for an annual or semi-annual 
premium first. 

5. Collect premiums with applications. 

6. Fit proposed policy to prospect’s 
needs and ability to pay. 

7. Explain policy thoroughly but in 
simple language. 

8. Call particular attention to date and 
place of premiums. 

9. Follow-up delinquent policyholders 
before expiration of grace period. 

10. In case of follow-up impress upon 
policyholders the importance of mailing 
in the premium. 

Finally, it is recommended that while 
engaged in the process of making a sale, 
the agent should forget what it is going 
to mean to him in commissions and think 
in terms of rendering the best possible 
service to the prospective buyer. “It will 
mean far greater income in the long 
run,” says the Loyal. 

In connection with the sales success 
plan the Loyal will conduct regular home 
office classes, concentrating upon from 


two to six new men or women at a time.” 


In its manpower selection the company 
is using the Kuder aptitude tests, de- 
vised by G. Frederic Kuder of Chicago, 
and designed to obtain a systematic rec- 
ord of personal preferences with respect 
to a variety of activities. 





Valuation Laws 
(Continued from Page 3) 


was what was done in the construction of 
a table for Industrial policyholders. We 
may look to the future for the construc- 
tion of other tables, if the expected im- 
provement materializes, or we may antici- 
pate the adoption of tables based on the 
experience of other classes of policyhold- 
ers when the Industrial experience justi- 
fies their use. 

“The selection exercised in the case of 
Industrial insurance is comparatively sim- 
ple and lacking in the rigidity as com- 
pared with Ordinary. The aim is to cover 
as large a part of the wage earning classes 
as possible. You are prepared to accept 
an average risk at the outset. In select- 
ing risks, you merely wish to be sure 
that the policyholder is not buying insur- 
ance because of an impaired state of 
health and that the risk imposed by the 
company in connection with his entrance 
will not be above the average for the 
class to which he belongs. This point 
of view, as reflected in the selection 
exercised by the companies, has very con- 
crete evidences in mortality experience 
since Industrial experience shows almost 
ultimate rates from the inception of the 
policies entering an experience. 


Variation in Mortality 


“When we deal with Industrial insur- 
ance we are dealing with quite a separate 
class as compared with the Ordinary busi- 
ness mortality-wise. When the Commis- 
sioners’ committee first investigated cur- 


rent rates of mortality, it found that the’ 


differences in mortality between the two 
classes of business were extremely signifi- 
cant. In the statistics covering the years 
1925 to 1937, we found that the Industrial 


mortality of nine companies, which sub- 
mitted statistics, exceeded the Ordinary 
mortality of 43% between ages ten to 
nineteen, 59% between ages twenty to 
twenty-nine, 79% between ages thirty to 
thirty-nine, 59% between ages forty to 
forty-nine, 34% between ages fifty to 
fifty-nine, 24% between ages sixty to sixty- 
nine, 19% between ages seventy to seventy- 
nine and 10% at ages eighty and over. 
These are very significant figures. They 
prove conclusively, on the basis of the 
figures given in the committee’s first re- 
port, that Industrial mortality is consid- 
erably in excess of that developed by any 
table of mortality representative of mor- 
tality on Ordinary insurance. As a matter 
of fact, current Industrial experience ex- 
ceeds the mortality rates according to the 
American Experience table at ages above 
forty-five, and by considerable amounts. 
At the lower ages the experience falls 
considerably below the American Experi- 
ence rates. No further demonstration 
would seem to be necessary to indicate 
that the American Experience table is 
unsuited as a basis for calucations involv- 
ing Industrial insurance at the present time. 

“Those of you who read the first report 
of the Commissioners’ committee will re- 
call the chapter on Industrial insurance 
which showed the considerable variation 
in Industrial mortality rates among the 
various companies which submitted their 
experience. It was found, however, that 
average Industrial experience was well 
represented by the experience of one com- 
pany which submitted a complete mortality 
table based thereon. This table was adopted 
by the committee as representative of In- 
dustrial mortality and designated as Table 
X. The reliability of the 1941 Standard 
Industrial table, subsequently adopted for 
legal purposes, was established by com- 
parison with this average table and with 


the individual company experiences. It 
was found that there were sufficient mar- 
gins in the new table to cover the mortality 
expected under Industrial policies issued 
at standard rates. The 1941 Sub-Standard 
Industrial table met similar tests with 
respect to substandard policies and it may 
be concluded that companies whose mor- 
tality heretofore has fallen within the 
limits of these tables may continue their 
present underwriting requirements without 
change in complete safety. 

“It is significant that reserves, accord- 
ing to the 1941 Standard Industrial table, 
on the Ordinary life and endowment plans 
at the middle ages, are only a few dollars 
higher than the corresponding reserves 
according to Table X, which may be re- 
garded as a true experience table. The 
building up of margins for the paid-up 
period in the case of limited life plans 
develops more significant differences in 
the case of such plans. All available 
evidence points to the reliability of the new 
table as compared to the American Experi- 
ence table for Industrial insurance. Stress 
has been placed upon this point because 
of continuance of the use of that table 
among a number of small Industrial com- 
panies. 

Current Situation 

“From time to time, the question is 
raised as to how certain companies, operat- 
ing in various areas of the country where 
mortality rates are distinctly higher than 
in certain others, can operate under the 


1941 table. At the outset, let us review the ° 


current situation. It must not be for- 
gotten that a number of companies still 
issue Industrial insurance on the basis of 
the American Experience table. It is a 
far cry from the Ordinary mortality ex- 
perience of the Mutual Life of New York 
in the 1850’s to the present Industrial 
mortality in the areas to which reference 
is made when this question is raised. Cer- 
tainly, modern Industrial experience with 
a proper margin is a far more logical 
basis for the writing of Industrial busi- 
ness in these areas even though the table 
was not based on the experience of that 
area only. 

“With the introduction of the 1941 Sub- 
Standard Industrial table as a companion 
to the 1941 Standard Industrial table, 
provision is made for the widest varia- 
tion in types of experience and risk. In 
most instances, however, the sub-standard 
table is not indicated by reason of heavy 
mortality arising solely from operation 
within a restricted area susceptible to 
heavy mortality. The use of the standard 
table with premiums loaded sufficiently to 
cover the excess mortality as well as ex- 
penses will ordinarily be found satisfactory 
because the excess mortality of the type 
indicated is not progressive with increase 
in age beyond reasonable limits. 

“Wide mortality margins are provided 
by the American Experience table at the 
vounger ages in the case of Industrial 
insurance, At the higher ages the mor- 
tality element is insufficient to, cover the 
cost of current mortality. The normal 
result is that the concentration of issues 
at the younger ages produces aggregate 
gains from mortality of rather large 
amounts and the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality may be deceptively low. 
Therefore, companies valuing thereon for 
Industrial insurance are likely to be ac- 
cumulating in adequate reserves to meet 
the excess mortality costs at the higher 
ages, a sort of modified effect of some 
of the characteristics of assessment insur- 
ance. This is a serious matter at all 
times but a particularly serious one when 
interest rates are on the downgrade and 
the invested reserves do not produce large 
interest margins which might otherwise be 
available to meet excess costs of claims. 

“Because of the characteristic slope of 
the mortality curve under the new table, 
and it is considerably steeper than the 
American Experience table, the reserves 
required to be set up by the companies for 
a given rate of interest are charged in 
significant amounts. Reserves will be in- 
creased at the lower ages and it is pos- 
sible that in some cases the non-forfeiture 
values required to be paid would be larger. 
This, however, is not strictly an under- 
writing problem. It is-an actuarial prob- 


lem, the solution of which lies in the 
proper distribution of expenses and of 
margins in the setting of premium rates 
and policy benefits. It is not my im- 


— 
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Fort Worth Appointme:t 


The John Hancock has announce: the 
opening of a general agency at Vort 
Worth, Tex., James D. Edgecomb. the 
new general agent, has been general 
agent at Dallas for the past two » oars 
and has been associated with the ohn 
Hancock since 1937. Mr. Edgecomb 
graduated from Oklahoma A. & Mand 
studied law for three years before <: art- 
ing with the John Hancock at [allas 
as an agent. He was associated wit!) the 
general agency department of the john 
Hancock at the home office for two 
years before becoming general «cent 
at Dallas." 


OKLAHOMA SALES CONGRESS 








Two Million Dollar Writers to Appear 
on Women’s Committee Pane! 
January 11 
At the Oklahoma Sales Congress on 
January 11, 1946, Pearle Easley, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, will be chairian. 
't will include two members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. They are 
R. W. Dozier, CLU, Massachusetts Mu- 
tua!, and Gerald Hollman, American 
National Life. Mr. Dozier will talk on 
tax problems relating to: life insurance 
ownership. Mr. Hollman will discuss the 
sale of 440 policies during his first year. 
Mary Hobbs, Penn Mutual, will dis- 
cuss life insurance prospects for 1946 
and Miss Easley will discuss “Make 
Their Dreams Come True.” She is 
chairman of the women’s section, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 





pression that premium rates will be re- 
quired to be increased by the use of the 
new table. As a matter of fact, it may 
be found that some decreases in net pre- 
miums will result from the substitution 
of the new tables but, obviously, the use 
of lower rates of interest, which all com- 
panies are being forced to adopt, will have 
such a large influence on premium rates 
that the reduction due to the change in 
mortality tables probably will be lost. 


Little Change Needed 


“All the Industrial companies operating 
in New York State have been using the 
1941 Standard Industrial table for several 
years, In addition, many companies not 
operating in that state have also been 
using this table. In spite of the fact that 
a number of companies are still operating 
on the basis of the Standard Industrial 
table of 1907 and the American Experi- 
ence table, the new table is seasoned by 
use. A very large proportion of the busi- 
ness now being written is issued on the 
basis of it. The rules:‘of the game are 
not undergoing a revoltitionary change. 
The enactment of the new laws merely 
recognizes that change, in which you as 
underwriters had a large part, has taken 
place and society through the enactment 
of these laws merely asks companies to 
conform their operations to it. 

“The impact of a change in valuation 
and non-forfeiture benefits, brought about 
by the adoption of the new Industrial 
tables by companies which have been using 
the Standard Industrial table of 1907, 
will not be large. As a matter of fact, 
while the net premiums will be changed 
considerably there will be comparatively 
little change in reserves and non-forfeiture 
benefits. In the case of the few con- 
panies, however, which still use the Amer- 
ican Experience table, the changes will 
be very significant. The increase in re- 
serves in the early years on policies is ed 
at the younger ages will be quite —1b- 
stantial, particularly in connection «ith 
policies of long durations such as Ordi: try 
and limited payment life contracts. In 
the case of issues at the high ages, | - 
ever, the reverse will be true but eve: in 
the middle ages the increase will till 
be substantial. I have indicated be! re 
that the American Experience does Wt 
meet any reasonable .test of "fitness 1 
connection with Industrial experience. ‘| 115 
is ‘a -situation which does not result 'n 
equity and one which most students of ‘11¢ 
business will agree with me should 
changed. The new statutes will accomp ‘Ii 
this and, to that end, represent a gil 
advance in the field of insurance suj ' 
vision, 














November 30, 1945 
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TRAVELERS APPOINTMENTS 
Ww. W. Barksdale, E. R. Jordan, D. A. 
Murray Named Life, Accident, 
Group Field Assistants 
Three field assistants in the life, acci- 
lent and Group departments, all vet- 
erans of World War II, have been ap- 
nointed by the Travelers. They are Wil- 
liam W. Barksdale, assigned to the New 
Haven branch office; Edwin Riggs Jor- 
dan, Newark; and Donald A. Murray, 

Manchester, N. H. 

Mr. Barksdale, a native of Clarksville, 
Tenn., was graduated from Loomis 
School and Yale University. For more 
than four years he has served in the 
\rmy and at the time of his release held 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. From 
1939 to 1941 he served as instructor at 
Culver Military Academy and for five 
vears prior to that he owned and pub- 
ished the Clarksville Star. 

Mr. Jordan, who was recently released 
from the U. S. Naval Reserve with 
which he served for four years, holding 
the rating of chief yeoman at the time 
ff his discharge, is a native of New 
Mexico. He has had several years’ in- 
surance experience, has been associated 
as an agent, first with the Reliance and 
later the Southwestern Life in Houston 
before entering the service. 

Mr. Murray, a native of Manchester, 
N. H., served almost five years with the 
U. S. Army Air Force. 





Rule on Policy Provision 


Excepting Aeronautics Risk 


Action was brought on a policy on the 
life of a lieutenant in the United States 
Army killed in action February 23, 1944, 
who, at the time of his death, as stated 
by the War Department, “was perform- 
ing the duties of bombardier in a mili- 
-“ airplane on a combat mission over 
taly.” 

The policy contained a special provi- 
sion excepting aeronautics as a risk, 
which the insurance company recited as 
a defense to the action, alleging in sub- 
stance that the insured died “as a result, 
directly or indirectly, of service, travel, 
or flight in an aircraft not a passenger 
of a licensed passenger aircraft piloted 
by a licensed passenger pilot, etc.,” and 
demanding judgment dismissing plaintiff 
beneficiary’s complaint. This was de- 
nied by the New York City Court, Kings 
County, and summary judgment granted 
to the beneficiary, for the following rea- 
sons, as stated by the court: 

The clause in question, the court said, 

“tells the insured if you travel by air, 
the company is not liable in the event 
of your death, unless you travel under 
circumstances that are outlined in your 
policy. This provision gave insured a 
decision, a choice or an option, and put 
him on his guard that if he traveled any 
other way by air and met his death, 
or if he were killed while flying with a 
stunt pilot, or a sky writer or with a 
private aviator, he would not be protect- 
ed under the policy. 
_ “This, to my mind, means civ'lian fly- 
ing, either business or pleasure, because 
the very next clause mentions ‘except 
for violation of the conditions of the 
contract relating to military or naval 
service if such service shall be restrict- 
ed by endorsement hereon at date of 
issue,’ ” 

There was no such endorsement on 
the policy, the court svxid. There was a 
restriction on the additional indemnity 
contract that the comnany would pay 
provided the death did not result from 
“any act of war.” No claim was made 
a recovery on this clause by the plain- 


Lieutenant Paradies followed the col- 
ors into the shock of invas‘on. He was 
i military casualty. It was true that he 
was in a plane when he met his death. 
Mad he been killed in a foxhole, on a 
‘anding beach, or lost at sea, the court’s 
conviction that the insurance company 
would have paid without question under 
this policy impelled it to grant the plain- 
tiff’s motion for summary judgment. 
Paradies v. Travelers Ins. Co., New York 
City Court, Kings County, 52 N. Y. S. 
2d 290. 




















































































































































































































GUARDIAN’S PENSION 


PLAN EXPERTS MAKE 
IT EASY FOR THE 


UNDERWRITER 


With Guardian’s Home Office Pension Planning 
section working with you, your problem of work- 
ing out sound pension plans to fit your clients’ 


exact needs is amazingly simplified. 


The new 16-page booklet, “Pension Planning 
for Your Business,” now being distributed to in- 
dustrial and business executives via Guardian’s 
national advertising, will show you how Guardian 
does it. Write us direct today for the booklet and 
full details, or consult the Guardian agency near- 


est you for details. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY . ESTABLISHED 1860 








___ GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 86 YEARS — 


P. M. Fraser, Governor of 


Georgia Aide; Lt. Col. Rank 


Peter M. Fraser, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has been 
made an aide on the staff of Governor 
Arnall of Georgia, and given the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 


ROBERT W. CROSS DEAD AT 58 


Pacific Mutual Life Vice President Suc- 
cumbs to Heart Attack; Was Head 
of Securities Department 
Robert W. Cross, vice president and 
head of the securities department Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, died last 
week following a heart attack. He was 
58 years old. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California in 1911, Mr. Cross 
was from his graduation until 1914 at- 
tached to the office of the president 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad; from 
1914 to 1918, was securities expert at- 
tached to the California Railroad Com- 
mission; from 1918 to 1934 he was with 
the National City Co. of New York as 
security buyer and later Pacific Coast 
manager in San Francisco. From 1934 
until his death he was in charge of 
security investments of the Pacific 

Mutual. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helen Cross; his son, Capt. Stuart 
Cross of the U. S. Army Air Forces; 
his daughter, Rosemary Cross, and his 
sister, Mrs. Ernest Sprinkle of San 


Gabriel, Calif. 








Aetna Life Salary Raises; 
Extra Dividends Declared 


Directors of Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies have voted additional com- 
pensation to approximately 7,000 em- 
ployes of the organization throuchout 
the country, it was announced by Presi- 
dent Morgan B. Brainard. Those who 
have been in the continuous active full- 
time employ of the organization on a 
salary basis since January 1, 1945, will 
receive 5% of their basic annual salary 
at the rate payable on December 1, 
1945, a rate which includes the 10% 
increase given recently. Those who were 
employed by the company at any time 
after January 1, 1945. or on an hourly 
basis, will receive 5% of the actual 
amount of money paid them, excluding 
any bonus or overtime earnings, dur- 
ing 1945. 

Action of the board of directors was 
taken “in view of the results accom- 
plished through the loyal services and 
cooperation of the officers and employes 
of the organization.” 

Directors of Aetna Life voted an 
extra dividend of 40 cents a share, an 
increase of 10 cents over the extra 
dividend voted in 1944. and the regular 
auarterly dividend of 30 cents a share; 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, an extra 
dividend of 50 cents a share and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 62% 
cents; and the Automobile Insurance 
Co., an extra dividend of 40 cents a 
share and the regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents a share. All these dividends 
are payable Januarv 2, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record November 30. 


Boston Mutual Dividends 


President Jay R. Benton of Boston 
Mutual Life announces that the direc- 
tors have voted to continue the present 
dividend scale for dividends payable 
next year. Interest distribution on funds 
held on deposit or retained under policy 
provisions will also be at the same rate 
allowed in 1945. The company is setting 
aside $300,000 to provide for dividends 
to policyholders in. 1946. 





LAUER AGCY. COMPANY LEADER 


The Matthew J. Lauer agency, Con- 
tinental American, New York, was the 
leading agency of the company for Oc- 
tober and leads for the calendar year 
to date, in new insurance and first year 
premiums. 
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Moncure March, Lawyer, 


Dies in N. Y. Church 


WITH EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Head of Law Division, Real Estate and 
Mortgage Dept. When He Retired 
Last Year; Of Prominent Family 

Moncure March, 72, former head of 
the law division of the real estate and 
mortgage department, Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society, retiring last year, 
and who for years was a leading lawyer 
in this city, died on November 22, in 
Holy Trinity Catholic Church after hav- 
ing had a heart attack. 

Son of Francis Andrew March, noted 
philologist and author of March’s The- 
saurus Dictionary and long a member 
of faculty of Lafayette College, Mr. 
March was graduated from Lafayette 
where he distinguished himself in studies 
and in athletics. After his gradu- 
ation he went with Alexander & 
Green, a leading New York law firm. 
In 1912 he gave up private practice to 
go with legal division of Equitable So- 
ciety. 

One of his brothers is Gen. Peyton 
C. March, USA, retired, who was chief 
of staff during the first World War. 
Another is Prof. John Lewis March, re- 
tired head of the psychology department, 
Union College. A brother who died was 
Alden March, an assistant managing edi- 
tor of New York Times. 


CARTER H. BRYANT’S NEW POST 
Pacific Mutual Field Training Director 
Appointed General Agent 
at Denver 
Carter H. Bryant, field director of 
training, Pacific Mutual Life, has been 
appointed general agent at Denver, suc- 
ceeding the late A. J. Gillis. Mr. Bryant 
will continue as field director of the 
ompany for the next several months, 
completing activities already under way 
n connection with the company’s new 
savings plan merchandising program 
and the standardized recruiting pro- 

eTram. 

Mr. Bryant has been with the Pacific 
Mutual Life for over twenty-one years. 
He was associated with the late general 
agent Carrol C. Day in Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. In 1941 he was brought to 
the home office, where he became field 
director. In the past two years Mr. 
Bryant has conducted over forty train- 
ing seminars, advanced training schools 
and recruiting clinics throughout the 
field. 


Conditions Under Master 
Group Policy Govern 


In an action on a group life policy 
m the life of an employe of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company the complaint al- 
leged that the defendant insurance com- 
pany breached its contract to procure 
life insurance protection for the insured 
under the master policy because the con- 
ditions set forth in the certificate issued 
to the insured varied from the condi- 
tions appearing in the master policy. 
It was held that this complaint failed 
to state a cause of action, since, in the 
event of variation between the master 


policy and the certificate, the conditions 
appearing in the master policy would 
prevail. The master policy constitutes 


the contract of insurance between the 
mploye and the insurance company; the 
certificate issued to the employe is 
merely evidence of the insurance, so 
that, if there is a variance, the terms in 
the master policy must prevail. New 
York Insurance Law, sec. 161 (b), King 
v. Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., 57 N. Y. 
S. 2d 684 (Special ‘Term, Supreme 
Court). 


is As CHAMBER SPEAKER 
Dr. L. H. Lee, medical director, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, spoke before the re- 
cent meeting of the life insurance com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, discussing certain mortality 
trends in medical selection. 


HOME LIFE 1946 DIVIDENDS 





Distribution Will Be on Same Basis 
as for This Year; Funds Left 
With Company Draw 3% 
Directors of Home Life of New York 
voted to continue policy dividends on 
the same basis for 1946. While the for- 
mal action covers only the first quarter 
of 1946, as is the custom of the com- 
pany, the board will declare the basis 
of dividends for the entire year 1946 
at the January meeting, in compliance 

with the New York law. 

It is anticipated that the board will 
then continue dividends for the entire 
year on the basis of its approval for 
the first quarter. Such continuance will 
involve an apportionment of earnings of 
approximately 13% more for 1946 divi- 
dends than was required for dividends 
payable in 1945, 

E. I. Low, chairman, in commenting 
to the field force on the action of the 
board, said: ‘The company’s net earn- 





LEWIS AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

Jay Arnet, recently discharged from 
the armed services has been, appointed 
supervisor of the Art Lewis general 
agency, Pacific Mutual Life, Newark. 
Both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Arnet for- 
merly were associates in the Arthur E. 
Krause general agency of the company 
in Los Angeles. 





ings from its premium income for the 
year to date have been unusually favor- 
able; in fact, so much so that they 
more than offset the effect of the down- 
ward trend in the interest rate. This 
favorable experience is due, for the 
most part, to the abnormally low death 
rate in spite of substantial war losses 
in the first half of the year.” 

During 1946 funds under settlement 
options will continue to receive an al- 
location from interest earnings at the 
rate of 3% per annum. The interest ac- 
cumulation rate for dividends left on 
deposit will be continued at the guar- 
anteed rate of 3%. 








Progressive brokerage organizations throughout 


the country have recognized the value of considering the 


Connecticut General representative as 
They have found that he is thoroughly 


in their organization.” 


“The EXTRA man 


familiar with their special problems and that he has a habit 
of coming up with prompt, workable solutions. 


This ability is due to his experience and training, and to the 
broad facilities of the Connecticut General organization for 


handling all forms of Personal 


Business insurance and Pension Plans. 


insurance, Group insurance, 
Another valuable 


“plus” is the continuing contact between Connecticut General 
representatives and the Connecticut General Advisory Bu- 


reau, a panel of experts always available for consultation. 


This EXTRA man is ready to 


help you. Cm him at your 


nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT ANDO 
HEALTH PNSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE Ano GROUP ANNUITIES 





Canada Life Agency Assistant 





A. HOWARD MOFFAT 
The Canada Life 


Assurance Co., 
Toronto, has announced the appoint- 
ment of A.. Howard Moffat as agency 
assistant at its head office. Before going 
to Toronto, Mr. Moffat was assistant 
to the manager of the central Ontario 
branch from November, - 1944. 


Mr. Moffat has been associated with 
the Canada Life since September, 1939, 
and until July, 1942, was a representa- 
tive in Toronto when he assumed the 
responsibility as district manager at 
Kitchener, Ont. Two years later he 
moved to Hamilton as assistant to the 
manager of the central Ontario branch. 





New Business for October 
Shows Increase of 3.9% 


New life insurance for October was 
9% more than for October of last year, 
and for the first ten months of this year 
was 3.9% greater than for the corres- 
ponding period of 1944, according to the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
The statement aggregates the new paid- 
for business—not including revivals or 
increases—of thirty-nine United States 
companies representing 68% of the total 
new paid-for life insurance in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

The total new business of the thirty- 
nine companies was $847,953,000 for Oc- 
tober, against $777,793,000 for October of 
last year—an increase of 9%. Ordinary 
eaante was $646,377,000 against $545, 

12,000—an increase of 18.4%. Industrial 
Pac is was $125,640,000 against $134,- 
171,000—a decrease of 6.4%. Group in- 
surance was $75,936,000 against $97,910,- 
000—a decrease of 224% 

The new business of the thirty-nine 
companies for the first ten months oi 
this year was $7,948,754,000 against $7,- 
651,065,000 for the corresponding period 


of 1944—an increase of 3.9%, New Or- 
dinary insurance was $3,806,851,000 
against $5,309,275,000—an_ increase 0! 


11.1%. Industrial insurance was _ $1,211,- 
392,000 against $1,259,137,000—a decreas: 
of 3.8%. Group insurance was $840,511, 

000 against $1,082,653,000—a decrease « 
22.4%. 


BERKSHIRE GAINS CONTINUE 


Paid life ‘business of Berkshire Lift 
for October increased 25% over. Octo 
ber, 1944. The first ten months of this 
year show 25% gain in paid life busi- 
ness over the same period of 1944, The 
company. has had thirty-two consecutive 
months of increased production over the 
corresponding months of previous years. 





W. Merle Smith, president, Buffalo 
Life Underwriters, has appointed A. H. 
Feltus, John Hancock, chairman of the 
veterans’ affairs committee. 
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Effect of Change of Beneficiary 


, an interpleader to determine who 
was entitled to the proceeds of two Illi- 
nis life policies on the life of an em- 
ve of the Pullman Company, the two 
mants being insured’s widow and his 
mother, the Seventh Circuit Court of 
\ peals, 145 F. 2d 580, certiorari denied 
6: S. Ct. 686, while following the deci- 

ns of the Illinois Supreme Court, as 
rejuired in a case based on diversity of 
cirizenship, held that where the insured, 


prior to his death, had done everything 
in his power to effect a change of ben- 
efeiaries in the two policies, from his 
wite to his mother, the change was ef- 
fective notwithstanding the insurance 
company did not attach acknowledg- 
ments of a change of beneficiary to the 
icies as required by the provision 
rein that a change of beneficiary by 

insured made by his notifying the 
urance company through his employ- 

“shall take effect when due acknowl- 
joment thereof is furnished by the 
uupany to such person insured.” 
Insured was shot by his wife. While 
in the hospital thereafter he signed an 
application for change of beneficiaries 
in the presence of several witnesses, 
more or less disinterested; but the proof 
in this interpleader action failed to show 
that the company acknowledged, to the 
insured, its change in the beneficiary. 
The company did attach acknowledg- 
ments of a change in beneficiary to 
each policy and retained both policies 
and acknowledgments. The serious ques- 
tion in the case was in respect to the 
necessity or non-necessity of the com- 
pany’s notifying the insured of the rec- 
ognition of a change in beneficiary be- 
fore the change is effective. Many cases 
throughout the land have discussed this 
question. The court found that the fol- 
lowing statement has the support of the 
vreat weight of authority: 

Endorsement of a Change 

“A change of beneficiary may be ac- 
complished without a strict or complete 
compliance with the conditions of the 
policy regarding the endorsement of the 
insurer, The endorsement of a change 
of beneficiary by an insurer is purely a 
ministerial act which the company can 
not refuse to perform and a failure on 
his part to perform such act will not 
(defeat the change, if the insured has 
done everything in his power to effect 
a change.” 

To this statement the court cited de- 
cisions jn the Appellate Courts of Ala- 
a Indiana, Georgia, Maryland, Mich- 

ran, Minnesota, Missouri, Rhode Isl- 
and, Texas, Washington, Wyoming, Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois (Begley v. Miller, 137 
Il. App. 278), Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
svlvania, and West Virginia, Couch on 
Ins, Law, sec. 323 and American Juris- 

rudence, sec. 1315 of Insurance. 

The widow argued, however, that the 
llinois Supreme Court is an exception 
1 this field and holds the insured to a 


rict compliance with the policy re- 
jiuirement, and that, on the authority 
Freund v. Freund, 218 Ill. 189, 75 
EK. 925, 928, a change of beneficiary 
‘vy not be made without the consent 
the insurance company. Also, that 
change is effective unless such con- 


nt be given and is evidenced as the 
licy designates. This case, and anoth- 
_cited, McEldowny v. Metropolitan 
e, 347 Ill. 66, 179 U. E. 520, the Fed- 
il court found somewhat distinglish- 
le on the facts. 

Iltinois Appellate Court Decisions 


The court cited several Illinois Ap- 
llate Court decisions which have not 
epted the holding of the Freund case. 
ey do not require the company’s con- 
t nor notification of insured of said 
nsent under all circumstances. The 
iding case among these is Sun Life 
‘surance Co. v. Williams, 284 Ill. App. 


2, 1 N. E, 2d 247. 
lhe Federal Circuit Court’s discussion 





and reconciliation of these cases is as 
follows: “The company could not re- 
fuse consent to insured’s application for 
a change and thus defeat insured’s abso- 
lute right. If it cannot defeat a change 
by non-consent, it follows that it cannot 
defeat the change by non-action or de- 
layed action. Not infrequently, in more 
normal cases than this one, we believe 
the insured, confronted by serious sick- 
ness and endeavoring to p!ace his house 
in order, changes the beneficiaries in 
his insurance policies shortly before his 
death. The original beneficiaries may 
be dead. Conditions may have changed 
so that it would no longer be just to all 
heirs that the beneficiaries remain as 
originally stated in the insured’s orig- 
inal applications. 

“These and other commonly known 
possibilities weivh rather heavily in sup- 
port of the conclusion reached by the 
Illinois Appellate Court in the Sun Life 
case.” 

Reconciling the Freund and the Sun 
Life cases, the court said that in the 
former the policy and the New York 
statute on which the court in that case 
relied reauired the consent of the in- 
surance company to effectuate a change 
of beneficiary. In the Sun Life case 
the policy merely dealt with the recog- 
nition of the insured’s change of bene- 
ficiary by the insurance company. “This 
latter act was merely a ministerial one,” 
the court said. “Non-compliance could 
not and did not defeat the change of 
beneficiary by the insured. 

“The difference is significant. Where 
the parties have agreed that the con- 
sent of the insurance company is nec- 
essary to a change of beneficiary, we 
have a case quite different from one 
where the policy exnressly gives the 
insured the right to change the benefi- 
ciary and also provides that notice of 
the change by the insured shall be given 
by the insurance company. i> the latter 
case there is no requirement that the 
company consent to the change. Giving 
of notice of the change which the in- 
sured has made is merely directorv.” 

In addition, the court held, Circu't 
Judges Major dissenting on this point, 
that the wife was estonned by her act 
from insisting on a literal compliance 
with the terms of the policies, regard- 
less of whether the shooting was acci- 
dental or intentional. The consequences 
so far as affecting the insured’s ability 
to make a change of beneficiary were 
the same. 


MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 


The Baltimore agency of the Mutual 
Life of New York led the company’s 
seventy-four agencies in the country in 
volume of insurance sold during Octo- 
ber, according to an announcement by 
Roger Hull, vice president and manager 
of agencies. The Baltimore agency is 
managed by R. C. Wonderlic. The Myer 
agency in New York City, managed by 
Richard E. Myer, was second in volume 
for the month and third in volume for 
the vear to date. The Vermillion agency, 
Chicago, managed by Gifford T. Vermil- 
lion, was third for the month. 


REAPPOINTED BY TRAVELERS 

Milton E. Sullivan and F. Monroe 
Robbins, Jr., have been released from 
military service and reappointed to the 
Travelers field force in the life, accident 
and Group departments. Mr. Sullivan 
is manager in the Rockefeller Center 
branch office and Mr. Robbins, field as 
sistant in St. Louis. 








BUFFALO WOMEN MEET 
An organization meeting of the 
newly-formed women’s group of the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters Association 
was held recently. Speakers included 
Florence E. Lorf, president of the 
women’s group of the Detroit Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and Florence 
FE. Ten Brook, president of the Detroit 
chapter, CLU. Bettie A. Gorman is 
chairman of the Buffalo women’s group. 


Youngman Urges New 
Competition Slant 


IS AGAINST SALES CONTESTS 





New York General Agent Would Keep 
Spur of Agency Competition on 
a Professional Level 





In a discussion on “Are Sales Con- 
tests Worthwhile?” before the Life In- 


surance Advertisers Association in New 
York recently, Arthur V. Youngman, 
general agent Mutual Benefit Life, 


urged a new approach to agency com- 
petition which, he believes, should be 
conducted on a professional level. 

“As to ‘Sales Contests,’ I am vehe- 
mently negative,” said Mr. Youngman. 
“More than that, I feel that they are 
detrimental to fundamental objectives 
we are and have been for years trying 
so hard to attain in this business. I 
refer obviously to the concept of pro- 
fessional underwriting—the aims and 
objectives of the CLU movement—the 
effort and design of training plans and 
supervision techniques to establish a 
selling process of clientele building as 
contrasted with high pressure sales 
procedures. 

“As an agent I hated sales contests, 
and we were always having them—five 
apps this week and you get a straw 
hat—the most paid- for in the next sixty 
days and you win a traveling bag. Com- 
ing close to losing a friend and definitely 
losing a potential client my first year 
in the business in an effort to get a 
$3 straw hat for nothing, gave me 
chronic sales contest indigestion.” 

Plan Used by Agency 

Mr. Youngman said he was looking 
for a plan that will capitalize on the 
competitive instinct and at the same 
time accelerate sound clientele building. 
He described an annual award given in 
his agency to the “Most Valued Asso- 
ciate,” based on production, quality of 
business, cooperation with associates 
and the agency. Letters from the gen- 
eral agency announcing the award are 
sent to all the agent’s clients. Another 
competitive plan used in the Youngman 
agency is the wives’ prospecting contest, 
an award going to the wife of an asso- 
ciate who supplies the largest number 
of qualified prospects. 

“That all men respond to competition, 
that we all can stand a kick in the 
pants once in a while let’s frankly ad- 
mit,” concluded Mr. Youngman, “but in 
endeavoring to capitalize on these hu- 
man qualities, let’s promote only the 
professional concept of professional 
activity.” 


ROUND TABLE MEETING 





Annual Outing and Conference to Be 
Held September 4-8 at French 
Lick, Ind. 

Louis Behr, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed to hold 
the annual outing and conference, Sep- 
tember 4-8, 1946, at French Lick, Ind. 
Mr. Behr also announced. that the per- 
sonnel of the convention committees will 

be released soon. 

The executive committee of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table selected French 
Lick Springs as the place for the meet- 
ing, and chose the dates preceding the 
NALU annual convention, which will 
be held in Cleveland the week of Sep- 
tember 9, in order that their members 


may go direct from their meeting to 
the NALU ‘convention. A feature of 
the Cleveland program will be the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Hour with 


performers from their own meeting. 

Se MILLION ‘DOLLAR MEETING 

goa of the Million Dollar Round 
Table in Los Angeles, will hold a meet- 
ing on December 9, at which it is ex- 
pected four speakers who are Million 
Dollar Round Table members will ad- 
dress the assemblage. Harold S. Par- 
sons, Travelers, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 




















writes a letter 


Several thousand GI's have 
taken the trouble to express 
their appreciation when re: 
questing a copy of New 
England Mutual’s now fa- 
mous little booklet, “Informa- 
tion for Veterans.” 


This is what one of them 
said: 


“Although I do not expect 
to be a veteran until the con- 
clusion of the war, I would 
appreciate your booklet ‘In- 
formation for Veterans.’ 


“I wish to add that I ad- 
mire your frank and sincere 
advice concerning the reten- 
tion of National Service Life 
Insurance despite the fact that 
you are an agency selling pri- 
vate insurance. 


“It is refreshing to note 
such altruistic advertisements. 
I only wish that more adver- 
tisers could realize what good- 
will can be established for 
their product by your type of 
straightforward messages.” 


Certainly this type of good- 
will won't make the New 
England Mutual fieldman’s 
job any more difficult in the 
years to come! 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA + 1835 
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Violation of Law as a 
Defense in Fatal Injury 


\ life policy provision relieved the 
insurer of the obligation to pay double 
indemnity if fatal injury is “sustained 
in connection with violation of law by 
the insured.” In an action on such a 
policy a showing by the insurer is re- 
quired of some causative connection be- 
tween a violation of the law and the 
death of the insured in order to escape 
liability; but the provision does not re- 
quire a showing that the violation of 
law was the proximate cause of the 
death. An insured was accidentally 
electrocuted while using a drop card in 
a windowless room in the operation of 
an unlicensed still in the monufacture 
of non-tax-paid whiskey in violation of 
the law. The evidence showed that he 
was using the artificial light in the fur- 
therance of his unlawful activity. The 
lederal District Court for Northern Ok- 
lahoma held, Waters v. National Life 
& Acc. Ins. Co., 61 F. Supp. 957, that 
insured’s fata] injury was “sustained in 
connection with violation of law” within 
the meaning of the policy provision ex- 
cluding double indemnity payments in 
such cases. 

The plaintiff claimed the company 
must prove that violation of law was the 
proximate cause of the death. The com- 
pany contended that coverage was sus- 
pended while insured was engaged as a 
law violator. 

“Authorities from other jurisdictions 
than Oklahoma,” the court said, “have 
been cited which support both conten- 
iions. Careful analysis of the cases dis- 
closes that the conflict is more apparent 
than real. In the main, the apparent di- 
verse views are compelled by the vary- 
ing provisions of the contracts under 
consideration. Quite generally, courts 
have construed contracts relieving in- 
surance companies from liability for 
death ‘by reason of’ or ‘resulting from’ 
or ‘in consequence of’ some particular 
activity, to require proof of causal con- 
nection between the inhibited conduct 
and death, as the language clearly com- 
pels. (Citations omitted.) And gener- 
ally, too, the courts have read policies 
absolving the insurer from _ liability 
‘while’ or ‘when’ the insured is under 
the influence of narcotics or of intoxi- 
cating liquor, or in military or naval 
service, or participating in war or riot, 
or engaged in violation of law as exon- 
erating the insurer if death occurs while 
the insurer occupies the forbidden status 
(citations omitted).” 

\s directed by the Erie K. C. v. 
Thompkins case, 304 U. S. 64, the Fed- 
eral court first examined the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court decisions, but found no 
case by that court settling the question 
here involved. 


Los Angeles Million Dollar 
Group to Meet Dec. 12 


Plans for the breakfast meeting of 
the Million Dollar Round Table mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Life Underwrit- 
ers Association on December 12 have 
been completed. R. A. Brown, Pacific 
Mutual; Henry Mosler, Massachusetts 
Mutual and Ron Stever, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, former chairmen of 
the Million Dollar Round Table will 
give sidelights on their years of admin- 
istration of the national organization. 
The round table discussion that will be 
a feature of the program will be partici- 
pated in by Raymond H. Bradstreet, 
general agent, New England Mutual; 
Daniel M. Brigham, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life; George Byrnes, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and George Clarken, 
New York Life. 


ADDRESSES L. A. WOMEN 

Meizar C. Jones, assistant general 
agent, Phinehas Prouty, Jr., general 
agency, Connecticut Mutual, Los An- 
geles, recently addressed the Life In- 
surance Women of the Los Angeles 
Association of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Jones discussed National Service Life 
Insurance. 





HEARD On The WAY 





As far back as 1771 a citizen of Vir- 
ginia provided a life annuity for his 
wife, records of Prince George County 
in that state show. He was Dr. James 
Feild, a physician, who had married 
Margaret Schaw, the daughter of John 
Schaw, late merchant of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and Margaret Borthwick, his 
wife. At the time the provision was 
made, he was residing temporarily in 
Edinburgh. It was contained in a mar- 
riage agreement which, as Dr. Feild 
explained, was not made until several 
years after he had married the Edin- 
burgh girl. The contract stated that he 
was setting aside the capital sum of 
9000 pounds sterling to take care of 
the annuity which was to be paid in 
yearly installments of 200 pounds after 
his death to his wife, but it was spe- 
cified that in the event of her remar- 
riage she was to receive only 150 
pounds a year. A dower of 1,000 pounds 
which he had received from his wife 
at the time of their marriage constituted 
part of the capital sum set aside. In 
the contract the annuity was styled a 
liferent annuity. The contract was re- 
corded in Prince George County in 1789 
along with the will of Dr. Feild when 
it was probated. In the will, Dr. Feild 
left everything to his wife but he pro- 
vided that she might lend lands to their 
children or any other part of the estate 
as she might see fit. The marriage 
agreement carried the signature of Dr. 
Feild’s mother-in-law as well as that 
of himself and wife. Dr. Feild was one 
of six sons of Theophilus Feild, immi- 
grant ancestor of the well-known Feild 
family of Southside Virginia, how ar- 
rived in Prince George County in 1728. 


Uncle Francis. 





PROUTY AGENCY CAMPAIGN 

Phinehas Prouty, Jr., agency, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Los Angeles, during the 
six weeks’ campaign celebrating the 
ninety-ninth anniversary of the com- 
pany and held in honor of James E. 
Loomis, chairman of the board, re- 
ported $1,006,922 of new business, which 
is 105.6 of the objective set for the 
agency for the campaign. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











FREDERICK H. GROEL SPEAKER 

Frederick H. Groel, secretary of the 
Prudential, will address the convention 
of New Jersey Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards at Atlantic City, Decem- 
ber 6 





Aircraft Accidents 


(Continued from Page 1) 


resulted from failure of material, pre- 

dominantly engine failures, and fre- 

quently failure of the landing gear. 

e. Aircraft Design.—Inadequate for- 
ward vision on the ground and the 
groundlooping and nose-up tendencies 
of this aircraft have contributed heav- 
ily to the total accident picture. 

f. Other factors contributing to liai- 
son aircraft accidents have included 
flying below prescribed minimums, dit- 
ficulties with carburetor icing, lack of 
adequate inspection and maintenance, 

and lack of care and attention on the 
part of instructors. 
Challenge to Safety 

In some concluding paragraphs the 
study says: 

“Attack on the lightplane accident 
will require concerted effort in many di- 
rections: improvements in aircraft de- 
sign, more reliable engine performance, 
more careful maintenance, better pilot 
instruction, safer airports, stricter dis- 
cipline in airport management, and fur- 
ther aids to navigation. 

“In view of the anticipated growth of 
private .flying, and in the light of the 
recent relaxation of flying regulations, it 
is believed that the accident potentiali- 
ties now confronting private aviation are 
even greater than those encountered in 
the AAF. 

“The careful examination of past acci- 
dent experience and the application of 
that experience in promoting greater 
safety in civil aviation present a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for all+private 
aviation interests.” 
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Northwestern National Bank 


of Minneapolis. 
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Joins Anzel Agency 





LUDWIG NUSSBAUM 


Ludwig Nussbaum, who has been in 
the life insurance business since 1938 
as agent and district manager, is now 
associated with the Jules Anzel agency, 
Continental American. 

Born in Germany, he came to the 
United: States in 1929. He is active in 
fraternity organizations, including the 
Hiliel Lodge Free Sons of Israel. In 
1944 he was the presiding officer 0! 
Equality Lodge 100F and is now their 
junior past president. In his first month 
with the Anze! agency, Mr. Nussbaum 
qualified for the anniversary month 
contest and was invited to attend 4 
special luncheon meeting at the hon 
office in Wilmington, Del. He is  par- 
ticularly interested in estate planning 
and much of his business is on retire- 
ment income basis. 





MARKS 40TH ANNIVERSARY 

George W. Palmer, manager of th 
Cincinnati branch of the mortgage loan 
department, The Prudential, recently ob- 
served his fortieth anniversary as 4 
representative of the company. Mr. Pal- 
mer began his Prudential career in 19 
as a clerk in the home office. He serve! 
in many capacities and before his pro- 
motion to assistant manager of the Cin- 
cinnati branch office he was an assistant 
supervisor. His present appointient 
came in October, 1938. 


WOMEN TO HEAR SLOANE 


The League of Life Insurance Wore! 
will hold its regular monthly mectin¢g 
on Tuesday, December 4, in the John 
Wanamaker Clubhouse at 3 o’clock. he 
guest speaker will be Harold Slo:ne, 
whose subject will be “Something Old— 
Something New!” 








BUFFALO ASS’N SEMINAR 


Over 300 field nien and members 0! 
other service organizations attended ‘he 
recent two-meeting seminar held by the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters Associat!on. 
Austin H. Feltus, assistant gencral 
agent, John Hancock, was general cht 
man of the committee. 
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Solving Life’s Common Problems 


By Frank in Toops 


Manager, Travelers Insurance Co., New York City 


fhe primary purpose of life insurance 

the protection of the family. Only in 
rare instances do families live on the re- 
turns from invested capital. Nearly al- 
ways the primary needs of the family 
life are provided from the earnings of 
some one—usually the husband and fa- 
ther—whom we have grown to speak of 
as the breadwinner. 

\lmost a century has passed since life 
insurance ceased to be a novelty and 
hrough those years the uses of life in- 
rance have been constantly expanding 
—keeping step with our broadening con- 
ception of a full life and with the in- 
creasing complexity of our economic sys- 
tem, 


Prestige of Life Insurance 

We have seen life insurance take an 
honored place in many fields, such as 
business, finance, taxation and institu- 
tional endowment, but we must remem- 
ber that those uses are almost entirely 
subsequent functions. The life insurance 
institution could never have lived 
through the late years solely dependent 
upon them. Even with our social and 
economic systems developed to their 
present degree the life insurance busi- 
ness could not long exist except through 
its general popularity as the solution for 
the common problems of living. 

Whether a family has wealth, is 
merely well off, or is one of the multi- 
tude dependent on a breadwinner whom 
we classify as a “good provider,” their 
problems of living are much the same. 
The degree may vary, but the funda- 
mentals are identical and it is these 
basic problems—common to all families 
—which furnish the foundation for life 
insurance. 

Family Objectives 

The common problems of all families 
arise out of their efforts to get ahead in 
the world—out of their ideals for the 
future of their children—out of their 
pride—out of the desire for security 
now and for independence in old age. 
From a practical viewpoint these ideals 
may be resolved into very rational aims 
—into thoughts that are sensible—and, 
through the use of life insurance, into 
objectives that are attainable. 

In the past, the life insurance man 
rested his case on the argument that 
the family ideals of men could best be 
realized through life insurance. Today, 
this same life insurance salesman can 
say that life insurance is the most satis- 
factory and commonest means through 
which the common problems of living 
can be solved. 

Stripped of all complicated and techni- 
cal verbiage the problem of providing 
a home, raising a family, and creating 
an estate, stands as a very simple, al- 
though an unyielding responsibility. 
\bout these ideals our daily life revolves. 
We are classified by our friends and 
neighbors as prosperous or mediocre in 
relation to our success or our failure’ in 
(ischarging these duties. 

Surely, the wise man will not be slow 
to use the benefits of life insurance in 
developing his plans once he understands 
1's purposes and its absolute certainty. 


Success Grows Out of Intelligent 
Planning 
Success in life has ever been the result 
' intelligent planning followed up with 
solute performance—this will always 
true. Few people have both the 
owledge and the facilities to create 
1 execute plans for a short term job; 
ich less so vital a responsibility as the 


long term financial planning on which 


immediate security and permanent 
‘ure protection of a family must rest. 
't is upon this proposition then that 
insurance as an institution and the 
urance salesmen, as purveyors of its 
nefits, base their claim to first posi- 
in in the family financial affairs of the 
ition’s life—the proposition that a life 
nsurance policy is the perfect instru- 
nent through which the average family 


. 





FRANKLIN TOOPS 


head is able to solve the problems com- 
mon to all families, and to do it with 
the greatest certainty as to the perma- 
nency of his plan and with complete con- 
fidence in the final result. 

Within the scope of the three major 
objectives of everyday family life—the 
establishment of a household, the rearing 
of a family, and the creation of an es- 
tate—we find practically all the worth 
while things for which straight-thinking 
men and women strive. This conception 
of our duty is the thing which has made 
America great—it is the essence of 
democracy. The successful life insur- 
ance agent of the future will be found 
using it as his basic business creed. 
This sound philosophy motivated our 
pioneer ancestors and out of their la- 
bor grew the farms, the small business 
establishments, the schools, the churches, 
all the comforts and most of the luxuries 
we enjoy today. 

The greater future of life insurance is 
assured by the simple fact that it is 
today the surest instrumentality through 
which the average family can establish 
its security. 

We have only to examine our Federal 
and State Income tax demands to realize 
that the creation of an estate through 
saving and investment is impossible for 
the great mass of the people. We have 
no sound basis for believing that the 
future holds any bright promise of 
change in this respect. 

Our boys and girls will be confronted 
with competitive demands that will make 
a technical education in college or uni- 
versity a family obligation rather than a 
luxury as was the case when the present 
middle-aged generation was young. 

The ownership of a home with a patch 
of ground was never so dear to the 
hearts of the average family as is the 
case now. 

The speed with which business and in- 
dustry move today and the demands 
made by them on the employe, indicate 
most clearly that retirement to a pen- 
sioner’s status will, of necessity, soon be 
the regular rule rather than the unusual 
event. 

What Life Insurance Does 

All of these problems, and many more 
equally perplexing, seem to be good rea- 
son for any person, who lays claim to 
wisdom, to look about him for some 
means of solution; a solution that is 
tested—one that will be dependable and 
one that is available at the price which 
he is able and willing to pay for such a 
service. 

‘ When we examine life insurance we 
nd: 

(1) Corporate financial wisdom avail- 
able for the average family. 








An Opportunity in Brooklyn 


We have an attractive opening for a Branch 
Manager to handle our Brooklyn office. The 
man we select need not necessarily have Brok- 
erage or Supervisory experience (although pref- 
erable). He must be a well qualified Life Un- 
derwriter. The position offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity for advancement; and remuneration is 
on a salary plus basis. Apply in person or by 


letter. 
S. S. Wolfson 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











(2) A combination of risks sufficiently 
broad as to insure the operation 
of the law of averages. 

(3) The accumulation of funds accord- 
ing to a scientific principle and 
within a workable plan. 

(4) The elimination of individual care 
and the fostering of initiative 
through relief from worry. 

(5) A practical savings plan for emer- 
gencies. 

(6) A plan that forces thrift and pays 
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a reward for persistency. 

Makes the ownership of a home a 

deep abiding joy through the elim- 

ination of mortgage worries should 
the breadwinner die. 

Guarantees the education of chil- 

dren from kindergarten to the 

college diploma. 

Creates an estate that administers 

itself if death occurs. 

(10) Provides a_living—self-respecting 
—income in old age. Again a self- 
administered estate guaranteeing 
the owner against all hazards, even 
including his own bad judgment. 

(11) Allows the collateral estate, if 
any, to pass to the heirs intact. 

Life insurance does all of these things 
with scientific ac curacy—without even a 
thought of selfish gain and at a cost 
that makes its services available to any 
average family. 

It seems unreasonable to believe that 
anyone would enter the business of sell- 
ing life insurance without a firm belief 
in its essential character as a corollary 
to rational family life. 

3ased on the perfectly marvelous serv- 
ice that life insurance has provided in 
the past, we look with complete con- 
fidence to our future. We see life in- 
surance not as cold statistics and mathe- 
matics, but as a living, vital institution 
of service to mankind. 


The Future 


Life insurance is homes—farms—fac- 
tories—small businesses—big businesses 
—schools—railways—public highways— 
office buildings. These and a thousand 
other things are life insurance. It sprang 
from the mind of man inspired by 
dreams—minds at once creative and 
practical. We see the inspiration of it in 
its conspicuous contribution to our in- 
dividual well being. We sense its future 
in the splendor of its past great achieve- 
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ments. Life insurance is not just an in- 
vention, it is a continuing, growing 
thought—a living tree with its roots 


deep in the soil of necessity, its branches 
reaching to new horizons of public bene- 
fit. It will always be seeking new and 
better ways to serve mankind—and find- 
ing them. 


HEAR JOHN P. WILLIAMS 
John P. Williams, Philadelphia, edu- 
cational director of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, spoke be- 
fore the Des Moines chapter of CLU 
recently. Bill Strief, Equitable of Iowa, 
presided at the meeting. 








VOLUNTEER STATE INCREASE 


The Volunteer State Life reports that 
Ordinary sales in October show an in- 
crease of 71% over October of last year, 
and insurance in force has increased 
by 6% since October, 1944. 


E. E. Cooper, assistant agency vice 
president, Equitable Life of Iowa, ad- 





dressed the recent meeting of the Life 
Managers and General Agents Associa- 
tion of Columbus. 





Appointment Wanted as 
EXCLUSIVE MORTGAGE 
LOAN CORRESPONDENT 
in N. J. 
for Life Insurance Co. 


Our Mortgage Company, established 
15 years, has offices at Newark, Tren- 
ton, Asbury Park and Atlantic City. 
Credentials furnished. Can guarantee 
$5,000,000 annually. 


HENRY M. GROSMAN, Counsel 
11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 








VETERANS’ POINT DISCHARGE 
Joseph C. Corbett, Colonial Life, Sees 


Problems in Underwriting Veterans 
Discharged on Points 

Many veterans entitled to receive med- 
ical discharges have been discharged under 
the revised point system instead which 
creates problems for the underwriter, 
said Joseph C. Corbett, manager Ordi- 
nary department, Colonial Life, before 
the Institute of Home Office Underwrit- 
ers in Chicago. Many others had scrious 
illnesses, said Mr. Corbett, such as ma- 
laria, filariasis, tropical fever or other 
tropical disease, yet were discharged on 
points. He said this information should 
be brought out in the application. 


Detroit Life Receivership 
Dissolved After 10 Years 


Receivership of the old Detroit Life, 
in effect for the past ten years, has 
been dissolved by Judge Edward J. 
Moinet in Federal District court at 
Detroit. Merrill C. Adams, receiver, re- 
ported sufficient funds had been accumu- 
lated to charge off all policy liens and 
accrued interest and to redeem all out- 
standing participating certificates. The 
Central Life of Illinois, which purchased 
the Life of Detroit, a new company 
formed in 1936 to reinsure the defunct 
carrier, now will continue the some 
4000 policies remaining in the Detroit 
Life. 

The amount of liens discharged, ac- 
cording to Alvin Borchardt, department 


actuary who represented Commissioner 
David A. Forbes at the final hearing, 
totaled approximately $200,000, while 


participating certificates roughly ap- 
proximated $1,000,000. Much of the busi- 
ness had been converted by the pur- 
chasing company which took control of 
the Life of Detroit in 1940 and took 
over the management contract covering 
the Detroit Life assets. The manage- 
ment contract had until December 31, 
1950, to run, under its terms, but pro- 
vision was made in the reinsurance 
agreement to terminate the contract 
whenever asset values were sufficient to 
liquidate. The substantial increase in 
property values during the war made 
possible the early termination of the 
receivership. 

Mr. Adams, the receiver, had been in 
charge of the Detroit Life affairs since 
the death several years ago of the orig- 
inal receiver, John C. Reynolds, former 
Detroit Life president. 





FREE LECTURE ON H. & A. 


Fred E. Stern of the Ralph Engels- 
man agency of Penn Mutual in New 
York will give a lecture on health and 
accident insurance at College of the 
Citv of New York, Lexington Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street, December 11, 
at 7:15 p.m. Mr. Stern is a graduate of 
the universities of Heidelberg, Munich 
and Berlin and holds the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Anyone wishing to 
attend will be welcome. 
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BUREAUCRACY IN BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 
Private enterprise versus bureaucracy 
is an issue which is a blazing one in 
British press (with the exception of the 
it has taken on new intensity because 


of the battle here over compulsory 
health insurance which will take place 
in the Congress and other forums. 


In Britain proponents of private enter- 
prise have been aroused by the plans 
of the Labor Government to nationalize 
all airlines, the proposal being to make 
there owned 
three 


the international airlines 
and controlled and managed by 
Government corporations. That proposal 
has aroused the best writers in the 
British press (with the exception of the 
Daily Herald, a labor organ), and they 
call attention to the great success and 
brilliant operations of the American 
international airlines and doubt whether 
bureaucratic control of airlines can give 
stiff competition. 

In its issue of last Tuesday the New 
York Times some of the 
arguments made by the British press in 
favor of private ownership. The Lon- 
don Times says that Government owned 
and controlled frankly 
gamble, the substitution of a 
largely untried and highly contentious 
system for proved operational success 
by private owners. 


summarized 


airlines would 


be a 


The Financial Times of London says: 
intended that civil aviation 
shall be conducted by one monopoly 
corporation, but the Government 
posals are monopolies by any normal 
definition.” 

The London Mail 
that the new scheme has been dictated 
by the extremists of the Socialist party 


“Tt 15° not 


pro- 


says: “It is clear 


—the tail which is more and more 
wagging the Government dog.” 
This is only the beginning of what 


will be a hard-fought battle in which 
party is certain to have 
It cannot possibly carry 
program in full. 
time; carries 


the Socialist 
many defeats. 
out its nationalistic 
It would take too much 
with it too much opposition. 

One of the bright aspects of the situ- 
both in England and in this 
country, is that the enemies of bureau- 
cracy are becoming more _ thoroughly 
aroused, are greatly increasing in num- 
bers, and are becoming more articulate. 
Just as every one thinks that 
thing has been said in favor of private 


ation, 


every- 


enterprise which could possibly be pre- 
the seriousness of the situation 
strong arguments. 


sented, 
evokes new, 





CREDIT HEADACHE IN MERCHAN- 
DISE WORLD 

Fire insurance men are interested in an 
article published in November issue of 
Credit and Financial Management saying 
that annual statements are outmoded and 
credit men require more up-to-date infor- 
mation, Of course, what the author has 
in mind—Ellis Heath, credit manager of 
an Atlanta business concern—is financial 
relative to doubtful accounts 
world, and not 


statements 
in the 
statements of insurance companies. 

Discussing the plight of the credit men 
Mr. Heath says that at best they are able 
to get a year-end balance sheet and some- 
times—although not often—an income 
statement. Thus there is a period of many 
months when no real financial information 
is available except that gathered by re- 
porting agencies. Another factor is that 
when a balance sheet is received it is 
sometimes a matter of weeks’ delay. Any- 
way, there is plenty of time for the border- 
line account to become insolvent. One 
month’s operations is sometimes sufficient 
to involve hopelessly a marginal account. 
In the old days the annual statement was 
generally satisfactory, but a vast increase 
in business, and the speed with which it is 
accomplished, has multiplied many times 
over as distribution has become cheaper 
and more rapid and territory has expanded. 
Mr. Heath says: 

Probably no business trend has _ been 
more decided than that away from long- 
term mercantile credit, with its inventory 
turnovers geared to a yearly basis. As the 
volume of business multiplied the inven- 
tories began to be turned more than once 
a year and credit terms were shortened 
accordingly. Goods became obsolete in an 
increasingly shorter space of time and 
business procedure was modified to cor- 
respond to accelerated tempo. However, 
one of the few items of business proc -edure 
that was not changed was the custom of 
giving annual statements. Under these 
conditions the annual statement as ap- 
plicable to marginal accounts has become 
an anachronism. It simply is not current 
enough to keep pace with modern business 


conditions. 
As to the future, Mr. Heath is not par- 


ticularly optimistic. He thinks no plan 
will ever make it easy to obtain financial 
statements more than once a year. The 
information will always be obtained with 
considerable difficulty. However, he feels 
that the great necessity for a more in- 


business annual 





BRODERICK 


DAVID F. 


David F. Broderick, president of the 
Dearborn National Insurance Compan- 
ies, Detroit, is chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee for the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners’ 
meetings in Grand Rapids, December 
2-6. At the banquet on December 4, 
George W. Carter, president of Detroit 
Insurance Agency, will be toastmaster. 





GEORGE W. CARTER 


The program has been carefully pre- 
pared and includes affairs for wives and 
other women guests of the conventign, 
Incidentally, the Pamunkey Tribe oi 
Real Indians will hold a ceremonial on 


the night of December 5. Members of 


the Pamunkeys includes the Commis- 
sioners and former members of. that 
body and their staffs, and insurance men 
who have attended conventions of the 
Commissioners in the past. 





Col. William Schiff, General Staff 
Corps, USA, in charge of finances, 
Governor’s Island, and in civil life head 
of Schiff, Terhune & Co., New York 
insurance brokers, married Mrs, Alice 
Torrey Blue of Washington on Gov- 
ernor’s Island Saturday last. Mrs. Schiff 
is daughter of Col. Daniel Huston Tor- 
rey, USA, and is widow of Lieut. Com- 
mander John Stuart Blue, son of the 
late Rear Admiral Victor Blue, Span- 
ish-American War hero. 

* 

Frank E. sien Jr., vice president, 
General American Life, St. Louis, has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis. He is an officer and director of 
various other corporations and _ inter- 
ested and active in civic and charitable 
affairs. He is a member of the board 
of managers of the Downtown YMCA; 
the executive board, St. Louis Council 
Boy Scouts of America, and is a trustee 
of Knox College, from which he 


graduated. 
x *  * 


Ricks Strong, who was general agent 
at Dallas for the John Hancock before 
entering the United States Marine 
Corps, has returned to resume that post. 
He entered service in October, 1942, as 
a lieutenant, became a captain in June, 
1943, and was promoted to major in 
June, 1945. Mr. Strong established the 
Dallas agency in 1937. Always prominent 
in life insurance circles in Dallas he 
served as president of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was one 
of the first life insurance men to attain 
the CLU designation and also possesses 
the Agency Management certificate. 

* * x 


Fred T. Rench, general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, St. Louis, was 
recently elected to the board of trus- 
tees of Illinois Wesleyan University lo- 
cated at Bloomington, Ill. The Univer- 
sity was founded the same year the Na- 
tional Life began business, 1850. 





formative and speedy procedure will soon- 
er or later compel the adoption of some 
plan to improve the situation. 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., chairman oi 
the board of the Pacific National Fire 
and former president of the company, 
who is a well known California banker, 
is financial adviser to Paul V. McNutt in 
the rehabilitation of the Philippines 
30th Mr. McNutt, High Commissioner 
to the Philippines, and Mr. Belgrano ari 
past national commanders of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 





Hugh D. Hart (left), Joseph B. M» clean. 


Joseph B. Maclean, vice preside: an! 
actuary, Mutual Life, and Huzh D. 
Hart, vice president of Illinois Bakers, 
were photographed at the recent sect: 
ing of the Louisiana Association © Lift 
Underwriters in Shreveport, La. M* 
Maclean is author of Life Insurance 
published by McGraw-Hill Book ‘ 0. |! 
was used as a textbook by the ( nitec 
States Armed Forces Institute. Mr. Hat! 
is author of a book on Abraham Lincolt. 
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Rare Books Sold Through Under- 
writers Salvage Co. 

| attended a most interesting public 
auction on Monday afternoon in the build- 
ing of the Underwriters Salvage Co., on 
the lower West side of New York, and 
witnessed the bidding for some of the 
world’s great classics of literature. They 
were part of the library of Stephen Daye, 
a New York publisher, who had gone into 
bankruptcy, and included two volumes of 
Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, 1775 edition; two volumes 
of Pepys’ Diary published in 1825; Satires 
of Juvenal, 
which was published in 1693; Aristotle’s 
Politique as published in 1598; first or 
very early editions of Goldsmith, Milton, 
Gray, the poet; Whitman. 

I learned that there are many public 
auction sales made through the Under- 
writers Salvage Co. This is done through 
its bankruptcy department, head of which 

s W. I. Slick. 

The auction with the most human in- 
terest was of the stock of a book store 
which had been taken over by the Alien 
Property Custodian during the war and 
which bookshop, it was rumored, had the 
financial backing of Herman Goering. The 
store had approximately 100,000 volumes. 

The Stephen Daye collection sold this 
week was by order of the U. S. District 
Court, Southern District of New York. 
George H. Greenbaum was receiver and 
Samuel Newfield, attorney for the re- 
ceiver. 

At Monday’s auction Pepy’s Diary sold 
for $235; Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary 
brought $135; and the Chaucer volume, 
$145. 


* * * 


Two Editors Have Unusually Happy 
Thanksgiving Day 
Through happy coincidence, last week’s 
Thanksgiving Day took on new meaning 
for Edwin N. Eager and Wallace L. 
Clapp, both associate editors of The 
Eastern Underwriter. Arrived at the 
Eager home at Port Washington, L. L., 
a surprise to his parents, was Sergeant 
Edwin H. Eager, after long service in 
the India- Burma-China_ theatre, and 
hack from service in the Pacific area 
(last stop Japan) came Pfc. Allison E. 
( “app, to the home of his brother, Wal- 
L. Clapp, in Montclair, N. J. Both 
he returned soldiers arrived in time 
ior Thanksgiving dinner with their 
milies and it was a great day in both 
useholds, 
vergeomt Eager, who was married in 
, left the United States on Christ- 
‘S ’ Day of that year, traveling to In- 
by boat. He was attached most of 
time to the 436th Bomb Squadron 
the 7th Bomb Group, working as a 
und crew member. Planes of that 
up, B-24 Liberators, were active 
oughout the entire campaign to clear 
Japs out of Burma. For several 
uths Sergeant Eager saw active front 
service in Burma and China. End 


ye war found him in Assam where 
been stationed several months. 

‘y pret ago a large fleet of these 
mbers, with Sergeant Eager as a crew 
vember. of one of them, 


started the 


(the Dryden edition), edition. 




















return trip to the United States, making 


numerous sightseeing side trips and 
stops en route. They visited the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, flew around Mt. Everest, 
visited Teheran, Cairo and the pyra- 
mids, and flew over historic cities of 
the Holy Land. 


Sergeant Eager’s journey then took 
him to Tripoli, Morocco, Dakar, Natal 
in Brazil and Georgetown in British 


Guiana, where his plane made a forced 
landing after two of the four motors 
went dead: while the plane was over 
the mouth of the Amazon River. After 
waiting there a week for repairs the 
plane arrived in West Palm Beach, 
Fla., early last week. 

Pfc. Clapp was a combat infantryman 
in the 123rd Infantry, 33rd Division, 
6th Army, and had nearly four years 
of Army service. He spent twenty-eight 
months overseas, sailing from San 
Francisco in July, 1943, for Kauia, Ha- 
waiian Islands. After more than a year 
there, and fed up with the routine 
monotony of the life, he went to New 
Guinea where the climate was hot and 
jungle conditions unpleasant. Despite 
many hardships the members of the 
33rd Division thrived and were in good 
physical shape for their next assign- 
ment—combat duty in Luzon, the Philip- 
pines. For the next six months they 
routed Japs out of their mountain caves 
near Baguio, the summer capital of the 
Philippines. Luckily Al was not wounded 
nor did he get malaria or jungle rot. 
But he did capture a Jap battle flag, 
and was oe with two ceremonial 
swords and a Jap rifle as souvenirs to 
take home. 

After Luzon the 33rd Division was 
sent (by General MacArthur’s orders) 
to Kobe, Japan, where it became part 
of the Army of Occupation. Al Clapp 
and other high-point Gl’s left Japan in 
time to be home for Thanksgiving. In 
addition to the usual ribbons for Asiatic 
Pacific and Philippine service, he has 
been recommended to receive’ the 
3ronze Star. 

* * * 
Reader’s Digest Republishes J. C. 

Furnas Article Written Decade Ago 

Ten years ago a magazine writer named 
J. C. Furnas, who lived in Greenwich 
Village, New York City, wrote an article 
which made him famous. Called “—And 
Sud len Death,” it was published in Read- 
er’s Digest and was written to make the 
public realize the traffic accident prob- 
lem. Furnas handled the subject  realis- 
tically, shocked the nation into realizing 
what the perils of the road are, and great 
strides in accident prevention followed. 
As a result of that article Furnas re- 
ceived many offers from magazine editors 
to do work for them and he went to 
Russia and did a series of articles for 
The Saturday Evening Post. * 

In its December, 1945, issue Reader’s 
Digest republishes “—And Sudden Death.” 
It did so largely because of a statement 
made by Pyke Johnson, president of The 
Automotive Safety Foundation, in which 
Johnson called attention to the Furnas 
article and the manner in which it had 
stirred the nation, and the fact that we 





are now facing another crisis in traffic 
as an aftermath of the war, with cars 
congesting the highways again, vehicles 
worn out, tires in poor condition, young 
drivers back from the war and with speed 
maniacs. Johnson says that these fatalities 
are running 26% higher than 1944, and 
going up fast. He agrees with Furnas 
that there is too much gambling with 
death on the highways. 

Incidentally, the news reels last week 
ran pictures of a newly invented car in 
California which has one instead of two 
front wheels, can almost “turn around on 
a dime,” and which has a speed of 110 
miles an hour. The traffic cops will have 
their hands full with that car if it attains 
any popularity, 

* * * 


Editor Crawford Reaches 80 


William S. Crawford, insurance editor 
of the Journal of Commerce, New York, 
reached the age of 80 on Sunday last, 
and the apartment on East Forty-Seventh 
Street occupied by himself and his daugh- 
ter, Jean, who is with Farrar & Rine- 
hart, publishers, was crowded with friends 
who came to extend congratulations. Many 
of those at the affair were newspaper 
men and women, all of whom hold the 
veteran editor in high esteem. 

Years have set lightly upon Mr. Craw- 
ford, have rounded his newspaper style, 
and he proved it after the recent retire- 
ment of Cecil F. Shallcross as United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, by writing one of the best 
personality stories that has yet appeared 
about an insurance man. That column 
on Mr. Shallcross was the work of an 
artist, 

Mr. Crawford has been writing news- 
paper articles for fifty-five years. The first 
stories he wrote were for a paper in 
Cuyoga Falls, Ohio, then little more than 
a village, but now a city of 25,000 popu- 
lation. He went out to Montana and 
became a reporter on the Anaconda Stand- 
ard, which was owned by Marcus Daly, 
the copper king. He entered insurance 
journalism with the old Ohio Underwriter. 
More than a quarter of a century ago he 
came to New York to be insurance editor 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
and when he had been a quarter of a cen- 
tury on the job the Ridder brothers, who 
own that paper, observed the anniversary 
by giving him a luncheon at the Bankers 
Club, New York, which was attended by 
top men of the insurance business, some 
of them making a special trip from out 
of town to be present. At the luncheon 
President Ridder of the J. of C. said he 
hoped that Mr. Crawford would live to 
hold his job for many more years. When 
Mr. Crawford arose to speak he resisted 
all temptation to reminisce, but made a 
neat, graceful little talk which had every- 
body able to leave by 2 o’clock. 

This was in contrast to some anniversary 
luncheons the city sees at midtown hotels 
and clubs which sometimes last until nearly 
3 o’clock. It was just another case of 
good judgment by a man who has gone to 
some lunches of the long duration type and 
didn’t want any of the guests honoring 
him to find themselves tied up for a large 
part of the afternoon. 

Gordon Crawford, only son of William 
S. Crawford. is an Army officer, now 
assigned in Korea, 

x * x 
Current Tribulations of a Business 


Man 


That it is much more difficult to be a 
business man today than it was a dozen 
years ago or so is reflected in the fol- 
lowing letter written by a man who 
owed some money on a business account 
and explaining why he is up against it 
in meeting his financial obligation: 

Dear Sir: In reply to your recent re- 
quest to send check I wish to inform 
you that the present shattered condition 
of my bank account makes it impossible 
for me to take your request seriously. 

My present financial condition is due 
to the effect of Federal laws, state laws, 
municipal laws, county laws, corporation 
laws, liquor laws, traffic laws, brother- 
in- laws, sister-in-laws, mother-in-laws 
and outlaws. 

Through all of these laws, I am com- 
pelled to pay a city tax, state tax, 
school tax, county tax, business tax, gas 





tax, income tax, outcome tax, excise tax, 
auto tax, hydro tax and syntax. 

In addition to these irritating burdens 
I am forced by the strong arm of the 
law to get a business license, a city 
license, a state license, a sign license, 
a dog license, a hunting license, a fish- 
ing license, not to mention a marriage 
license and a birth license. 

I am also requested and required to 
contribute to every society and organi- 
zation which the inventive genius of 
man is capable of bringing into life. 
The Shanghai relief, the unemployment 
relief, the helping hand, the taking way, 
the home for the old and a house for 
the young, and last, but not least, the 
gold diggeg’s home; also, every hospital 
and charitable institution in the city. 

For my own safety, I am required to 


carry life insurance, liability insurance, 
burglary insurance, accident insurance, 
property insurance, rent insurance, fire 


insurance, compensation insurance, col- 
lision insurance, rain insurance, and use 
and occupancy insurance. 

The Government has now governed 
my business so that it is no easy matter 
to find out who owns it. I am inspected. 
expected, introspected, suspected, exam- 
ined, re-examined, informed, required, 
summoned, fined, commanded, and com- 
pelled, until all I know is that I am 
supposed to provide the inexhaustible 
supply of money for every known need, 
desire or hope of the human race, and 
simply because I refuse to give away, I 
am cussed, discussed, boycotted, talked 
about, lied to, lied about, held up, held 
down, talked to and robbed until I am 
simply ruined. 

I can tell you honestly that, failing a 
miracle, you won’t be paid just now, and 
that the only reason I am hanging on 
to life is simply to see what the hell is 
coming next. 


Yours respectfully 
* * x 


U. S. Chamber’s Attitude About 
Treatment Abroad of American 
Insurance Cos. 

Kirkpatrick, manager, insurance 
Prt the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, has sent a letter 
to insurance executives telling of greater 
interest in insurance in foreign coun- 
tries now than ever before, and saying 
that the Chamber is committed to a 
policy under which each country would 
accord the same treatment to foreign 
companies that it accords to its own 
domestic companies. Continuing he said: 

“In order that the staff of the Cham- 
ber may be better guided in its activi- 
ties in promoting this policy, it would be 
helpful if you would let me know what 
your interest in foreign insurance is. 
I would appreciate it if you would write 
me in some detail on this matter if you 
are now writing insurance in foreign 
countries or considering doing so. 

“Also, if you have any suggestions to 
make as to possible direction of the 
Chamber’s activities in this connection, 
I would be glad to have those. 

“IT would like to hear from you not 
later than December 10 if possible.” 

* * * 
Questionnaire Will Show Extent of 
Elevator Strike Losses 


In order to ascertain how the ele- 
vator strike during the week of Sep- 
tember 24 paralyzed New York City 
and to estimate what the damage to 
business interests of this community 
were because of that strike the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York recently sent out a questionnaire 
to the business community. The request 
for furnishing the information was 
made by Richard W. Lawrence, chair- 
man of the Chamber’s committee on 
cost survey of elevator strike. Mr. Law- 
rence, a former president of the Cham- 
ber, is a director of the Hanover Fire, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and other companies, is president of 
the Bankers Commercial Corporation, 
and is chairman of the YMCA of New 
York City. 

The questionnaire reads as follows: 

1. How many employes does your 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Attention Focused on 
Commissioners’ Meeting 


AT GRAND RAPIDS NEXT WEEK 





Legislative Proposals, Interstate Rating, 
Classifications Among Out- 
standing Subjects 





One of the most important weeks in 
the current history of fire insurance 
begins on Sunday with the opening of 
the mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at the Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids, 
Mich, All eyes in the business are 
turned to this gathering to see what 
recommendations will be supported by 
the Commissioners as guides for the 
states in adopting legislation in 1946 
and 1947 which will be designed to pre- 
serve regulation of insurance by the 
states. Attendance of several hundred 
insurance men is expected. 

The All-Industry Committee held its 
final pre-Commissioners’ meeting session 
in Chicago this week when the various 
fire, marine, casualty and life company 
and producer organizations composing 
the committee presented their sugges- 
tions to be passed on to the Commis- 
sioners. 

The All-Industry Committee report 
will be received by the Commissioners 
on Saturday, December 1, when a meet- 
ing of the Federal leigislation commit- 
tee will be held at 10:30 a.m. Chairman 
Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts, 
said this additional session was ar- 
ranged to allow for more thorough con- 
sideration of the report. 

Interstate rating and classification of 
risks are two other matters of impor- 
tance to come before the Commissioners 
next week. Both subjects have been 
under discussion during the ycar and 
recommendations prepared. The new 
proposed fire risk classification of the 
Insurance Executives Association, which 
the stock fire companies had hoped to 
put into effect January 1, 1946, follow- 
ing approval of the Commissioners next 
week, may be held up for another year 
due to objections to promulgation now 
raised by the New York Insurance 
Department. 


New York Board Losses 
Drop 43% for October 


Incurred losses amounting to $599,642 
were reported to the committee on 
losses of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters in October, according to 
Secretary E. C. Niver. This is a de- 
crease of 43% from the losses of 
$1,051,270 in the same month last year. 
For the first ten months of 1945 in- 
curred losses total $8,195,960, which is 
an increase of 47% over the figure of 
$5,518,574 for the same period last year. 





Ruhl and Story Return to 
Home as Fieldmen in N. J. 


The Home Insurance Co. announces 
reinstatement of two of its former spe- 
cial agents, Samuel G. Ruhl and Mau- 
rice J. Stery, both of whom have re- 
cently been honorably discharged from 
the armed services. Mr. Ruhl, who was 
in the service for twenty-six months, 
will be returned to his former post as 


KENTUCKY FIELDMEN MEET 





Boedeker, Royal Exchange, Elected 
President of Underwriters Assn.; 
Succeeds Fieldhouse, Home 
The Kentucky Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, fieldmen’s organization, held 
its fifty-second annual meeting in Louis- 
ville in November 20. Martin W. Boede- 
ker, Royal Exchange, who for a number 
of years was a local agent in Louisville 
prior to joining company ranks a few 
years ago, was elected president to suc- 
ceed C. Edwin Fieldhouse of the Home. 
The latter was presented with a silver 

service by the association members. 

George G. Gibson, Jr., of the London 
& Lancashire was elected vice president 
and R. Leland Meeks, Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. ; 

Members named to the executive com- 
mittee included C. E. Fieldhouse of the 
Home, retiring president; L. E. Driscoll 
of the Norwich Union, H. R. Dunkin of 
the Travelers, H. E. Timmons of the 
Standard and R. J. Martin of the Phoe- 
nix, 





Suggested Dwelling Rate 
Cuts for N. J. Studied 


The governing committee of the Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization of New 
Jersey held a meeting in New York this 
week to receive suggestions from mem- 
bers on action to be taken in connection 
with a proposal that rates on protected 
dwellings in New Jersey be reduced 
approximately 15%. Another meeting of 
the committee will be held shortly to 
study the suggestions received and to 
draw up a plan for presentation to the 
entire membership of the rating body. 





Corroon & Reynolds Names 
McGannon V. P. in Canada 
(Canada) Inc. 


Corroon & Reynolds 
announce appointment of Lawrence 
McGannon as vice president, succeeding 
Jaques Marchand, who has resigned of his 
own accord to take up less arduous duties 
with the organization. Mr. McGannon also 
becomes chief agent in Canada for the 
American Equitable, New York Fire and 
Merchants & Manufacturers. 


SPRINGFIELD DIVIDENDS 
Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.12 a share and a 
special dividend of 25 cents a share, 
both payable January 2 to stockholders 
of record December 12. 


Executive Committee 
Of NAIA in New York 


1946 ACTIVITIES STUDIED 





Committee Personnel Being Selected; 
Legislation, 1946 Meeting Place 
on Agenda 





Members of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents met at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City this week to 
organize for activities in 1946. Meetings 
were held for several days under the 
chairmanship of Guy T. Warfield, Jr., 
Baltimore, who is also vice president of 
the National Association. Hunter Brown, 
Pensacola, Fla., NAIA president, is a 


member of the executive committee, but 
presides at gatherings of the national 
board of state directors. 

Other executive committee members 
present in New York were W. Loring 
Ferguson, New Orleans, and William P. 
Welsh, Pasadena, Calif., who were mem- 
bers of. the committee during the last 
year, and also the three new members, 
Richard A. Thompson, Minneapolis; 
John C. Stott, Norwich, Y., and 
J. F. Van Vechten, Akron, Ohio. 

Federal and state regulation of insur- 
ance, public relations and plans for the 
1946 mid-year meeting at Cincinnati and 
the fiftieth anniversary convention next 
fall were among subjects reported con- 
sidered. While nothing official was an- 
nounced early this week it has been 
expected that Denver, Colo., will be 
selected for the 1946 annual meeting. 
Committee appointments were taken up 
with chairmen and members being rec- 
ommended and selected. 





Government Hail Coverage 


Being Studied in Alberta 


It is considered likely that the province 
of Alberta in western Canada may shortly 
institute some measure of co-operative hail 
insurance. Currently the government is 
participating in the business of fire and 
casualty insurance through its government 
insurance offices. David Ure, who is one 
of the Social Credit members in the AI- 
berta legislature, has been named the head 
of a committee whose function it will be 
to investigate the possibilities of a co- 
operative hail insurance plan. He is ex- 
pected to report back to the government 
soon. : 

The reason for this move is the allega- 
tion by the Social Credit government in 
Alberta that hail insurance, as available 
from the regular insurance companies, is 
too expensive. ; 

Officers of insurance companies are not 
perturbed. They point out that under- 
writing of hail insurance in the western 
provinces can be, and has been, an ex- 
pensive proposition, Time and time again 


loss ratios have bounced up above the 
100% mark, 
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CENTURY PROMOTES Gwyn 


Becomes Assistant United States Man- 
ager for That Company and Al;>5 
Pacific Coast Fire 
Lawrence J. Tillman, United Sites 
manager of the Century and the Pu:vific 
Coast Fire, announces appointme:. of 
Roland H. Gwyn to be assistant United 

States manager for both compani: 

Mr. Gwyn started his insurance ¢a- 
reer with the Sun Insurance Office in 
London. Transferring later to the {.on- 
don office of the Century he was sent 
to New York in 1937 to become s¢cre- 
tary of the United States branch. He 
entered the Royal Canadian ‘Air Force 
in 1942 and has recently been rele sed 
from the service with the rank of fly- 
ing officer. 





Kaley in Pennsylvania 


Field for Fire Association 


Lane C. Kaley has been appointed 
special agent for companies comprising 
the Fire Association Group: Fire Asso- 
ciation, Reliance, Lumbermen’s, Phiila- 
delphia National, in the northeastern 
Pennsylvania field, with headquarters in 
the Miners National Bank Building at 
Wilkes-Barre. He succeeds Richard T. 
Creighton, resigned. Returning from al- 
most three and one-half years on active 
duty as an officer in the Navy, Mr. 
Kaley resumes his career with the Fire 
Association Companies, having left the 
New York branch office to enter the 
service. 


Carroll K. Steele Heads 
New England Advisory Board 


Carroll K. Steele of Gloucester, Mass., 
former president of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents, was 
elected chairman of the New England 
Advisory Board of the New England 
Associations at the annual meeting in 
Boston this week. Edward S. Pike of 
Rutland, Vt., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

An amendment to the constitution 
was adopted providing for a standing 
committee of five to be known as the 
rating association conference committee. 
This committee is to be composed of 
one member from each state except 
New Hampshire. The active members 
of the board from each state will select 
their own member of this committee 
and the chairman of the board will 
appoint those so chosen for one-year 
terms. 








Producers’ Review Class 
At the Home December 7 


The next review class to be conducted 
by the Home Insurance Co. for prospec- 
tive brokers and agents will be held on 
Friday evening, December 7, from 6 to 
9:30 o'clock, on the fourteenth floor of 
91 William Street, New York City. 
Problems presented in previous state 
examinations will be discussed. This is 
in- preparation for the New York State 
brokers’ and agents’ examination, and 
all are cordially invited to attend. 





PRESENTS MARINE AWARD 


Henry C. Thorn, president of the 
Board of Underwriters of New Y: tk 
(Marine), has presented an_ inscribed 
gold watch to Cadet-Midshipman Casmo 
Cardarelli of the United States Mv:r- 
chant Marine Academy at Kings Pont, 
Long Island, for outstanding work in 
the study of shipping ‘economics, ‘1 \¢ 
presentation was made on behalf_ 0f 
American marine underwriters on )0- 
vember 23 at graduation exercises at 
the academy. 





special agent in south Jersey and Dela- 


SEAWELL GOES TO ATLANTA 
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W. E. Taeffner Joins ; 
Standard of Detroit 


NEW YORK FIRE, MARINE MGR. 





->emerly With North America in New 
York, Long Island and Brooklyn; 


In Navy Over a Year 


oo 





\V. Edwin Taeffner has been named 
vanager of the fire and marine depart- 
ment at the New York office of the 
Standard of Detroit Group. He began 
his insurance career with the Insurance 
Co. of North America in 1930, attending 
raining classes at the home office. On 
mpletion of this training in 1931 he 
; assigned to the fire department of 

North America at New York. Start- 

as a map clerk he progressed suc- 
sively through the underwriting, loss 
artment, inspection and engineering 
Jepartments. In 1932 he began soliciting 
- New York City brokers and con- 
tinued that work in conjunction with 
underwriting until April, 1940, when he 
vas appointed special agent for the 
Long Island territory, fire and marine 
with incidental casualty work. , 

in 1942 Mr. Taeffner was brought in 
by the North America from Long 
[sland to organize and establish a new 
Brooklyn office for that company and 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. which 
commenced operations in 1943, and was 
named manager of this office. He left 
the North America in 1944 and entered 
the service as lieutenant (j.g.) U. S. 
Naval Reserve, serving at sea as com- 
manding officer of an armed guard unit. 
He was released from active duty in 
August, 1945, when he returned to 
Brooklyn as manager for the North 
America companies. He has resigned 
that position to take over his new duties 
with the Standard of Detroit Group. His 
home is at Garden City, L. I 





CONN. FIELD CLUB TO MEET 


The December meeting of the Con- 
necticut Field Club will be held Mon- 
day evening, December 3, at the Hotel 
Bond in Hartford. Walter Kidde & Co., 
Inc. manufacturers and installers of 
carbon dioxide fire extinguishing equip- 
ment, will tell the story of CO?. Don 
I. Porter, New England resident engi- 
neer; John Caldwell, insurance relations 
engineer, and John O’Dea of the ad- 
vertising department, will supplement 
their discussion with a sound film. 





MRS. CLIFF C. JONES DIES 

Mrs. Cliff C. Jones, wife of the chair- 
man of the board of the Kansas City 
lire Marine, died November 23. Mr. 
Jones is also president of R. B. Jones & 
Sons, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., and a past 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and of the National 
\ssociation of Casualty & Surety 
\gents. Mrs. Jones was well known to 
insurance men, throughout the country 
having attended numerous meetings 
with Mr. Jones and having entertained 
tiany insurance men and their wives at 
her home. 





JAMISON ON AMA PROGRAM 


H. L. Jamison, New York insurance 
broker and consultant, will represent the 
surance business on the program of 
American Management Associa- 
n’s finance division conference at the 
'lotel New Yorker, New York City, De- 
mber 6-7, Jules I. Bogan, editor of the 
‘ournal of Commerce of New York, 
ice president of the AMA finance divi- 
on, will preside. Mr. Jamison’s ap- 
‘arance will be on the first day of the 
nference, on the panel on “Manage- 
nt’s Planning for Cost Reduction.” 





4ARGRETT RETURNS TO HOME 


Felix Hargrett has returned to his 
st as secretary of the Home after 
ending nearly three years in the 
nited States Naval Reserve. He was 
romoted to the rank of commander 
st July. 


E. S. PAGE, JR., PROMOTED 





Named Assistant Manager, Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Dept., Insurance Co. 
of North America 
Edward S. Page, Jr., just released 
from the AAF, has been appointed 
assistant to Dodd Bryan, general man- 
ager, of Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica’s Philadelphia metropolitan depart- 

ment. 

Mr. Page was commissioned captain 
in the American Air Forces in 1942, 
and served overseas with the S2-422 
Night Fighter Squadron, from Febru- 
ary, 1944, to July, 1945, receiving the 
Presidential Unit Citation, Air Medal 
with two bronze oak leaf clusters, 
Bronze Star Medal and the ETO Rib- 
bon with five battle stars. 

Prior to entering the air forces he 
had been with the North America for 
over ten years in various capacities. He 
was Canadian marine manager from 
1935 to 1937, and fire manager at the 
Philadelphia metropolitan department 
from 1940 to 1942, when he entered the 
service. 


LIMITING COLLISION RISKS 


Local Michigan Insurers Will Not Write 
“20-80” Plan on Cars in Use 
Prior to 1941 
Michigan auto-writing carriers, ac- 
cording to Walter Munyon, executive 
vice president of the Wolverine, local 
stock company, have decided to stop 
writing collision risks on cars older 
than 1941 models under the so-called 
“20-80” plan. The new rule, Mr. Munyon 

said, becomes effective December 1. 

Under the plan the insured assumes 
20% of the loss up to $50 in any acci- 
dent. Experience, however, has been 
extremely adverse, particularly on older 
model cars which developed exception- 
ally heavy damage in seemingly minor 
mishaps, due to their generally dilapi- 
dated condition resulting from intensive 
wartime service and inadequate upkeep. 
Loss ratios, it was indicated, have run 
from 85% upward on this class of 
business. 

The “20-80” plan was devised to replace 
the convertible plan when the latter was 
outlawed by the Michigan Department. 


Lloyd’s 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the staff of Lloyd’s, came to New York 
in 1939 in connection with the creation 
of Lloyd’s American Trust. 

Other members of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s at present are as follows: 

Sir Percy Graham MacKinnon, under- 
writing member of Lloyd’s since 1894 
and six times chairman of the commit- 
tee; Sir Stanley James Aubrey, under- 
writing member since 1910 and three 
times chairman; Neville Dixey, J. P., 
underwriting member since 1917 and 
chairman three times; David Eric Wil- 
son Gibb, underwriting member since 
1917; Harold Guylee Chester, under- 
writing member since 1914 and four 
times deputy chairman of the com- 
mittee; Thomas Lawrence Forbes, 1914; 
Matthew Watt Drysdale, 1919; Edward 
Ollivant, 1903; George MacGowan Har- 
per, 1925; John Everard Green, 1926, 
and George Ewart Thomson, 1933. 

Sir Percy MacKinnon, Sir Stanley 
Aubrey and Mr. Gibb retire by rotation 
at the end of 1945 and the following 
have been elected to fill the vacancies 
which will be created: T. A. Miall, un- 
derwriting member of Lloyd’s since 1915 
and deputy chairman of the committee 
in 1938 and 1939; Laurence Henry Tuf- 
nell, member since 1919, and Guy Neville 
Rouse, 1921. 


FLORIDA FIRE MARSHAL SCHOOL 

Insurance Commissioner’ and State 
Fire Marshal J. Ed Larson of Florida 
says that the recent school for deputy 














fire marshals at Jacksonville “was a‘ 


definite success.” He will send out in 
a short time information and conclu- 
sions, as well as practical plans for 
putting in force methods for protection 
against crime waves in fire losses. 


RETURN TO F. & G. FIRE 





Crawford State Agent in Missouri and 
Illinois; Ryan Special in Philadel- 
phia; Fredricks in California 
President Harry F. Ogden of the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. of 
3altimore announces the return of the 
following fieldmen from duty with the 

armed forces of the United States: 

Staff Sergeant Harry D. Crawford, 
who served over two and one-half years 
with an artillery regiment in England, 
France, Belgium and Germany, receiving 
a citation for giving first aid and reor- 
ganizing his group while under enemy 
fire, has returned to his former position 
as state agent for eastern Missouri and 
southern Illinois, with headquarters at 
400 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


John J. Ryan, a wearer of the Purple 
Heart and who served with the 98th 
Battalion in the European Theatre, has 
been appointed special agent as assistant 
to State Agent Ray K. Davis in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Ryan was employed in the 
Philadelphia office before leaving for 
military service. 

Clyde C. Fredricks, who served aboard 
destroyers in the Pacific for several 
years, has returned to his former posi- 
tion as special agent in the San Fran- 
cisco office, with headquarters at 444 
California Street. 





HOUCK PRESIDENT OF BUFFALO 





Succeeds to Post Left Vacant by Resig- 
nation of Sidney R. Kennedy; Has 
Been Vice President, Director 


Directors of the Buffalo Insurance Co. 
have elected George E. Houck as presi- 
dent to succeed Sidney R. Kennedy, who 
resigned several months ago. Philip J. 
Wickser remains as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Houck is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University and the law department 
of the University of Buffalo. With the 
Buffalo Insurance Co. he has been a 
director since 1917 and vice president 
and secretary since 1934. 

Philip Houck, father of the new presi- 
dent, was one of the founders of the 
Buffalo in 1867. The company now has 
assets of about $8,000,000 and surplus to 
policyholders of $3,250,000. 





JULIAN J. FLEMING DIES 


Louisville, Ky., Agent Was Head of 
Fleming-De Leuil Agency; Had Been 
Ill More Than a Year 
Julian J. Fleming, 51 years of age, 
head of the Fleming-De Leuil Insurance 
Agency, Louisville, Ky., died November 
23, following more than a year’s illness. 
Mr. Fleming started in the insurance 
business in Louisville nearly thirty 
years ago with the old Chapman Insur- 

ance Agency, as a claim adjuster. 

Later Mr. Fleming for a time was 
state agent for the Century Indemnity 
and still later formed an agency of his 
own, in which he later had Fred De 
Leuil, a contractor, as a partner. The 
concern specialized in bonds. 

Mr. Fleming was a member of the 
Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents, the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters, past president of the 
Louisville Casualty & Surety Associa- 
tion, member and official of the Louis- 
ville Claim Men’s Association, past 
president, Louisville Optimists Club, and 
past vice president of the International 
Optimists Club. He was past president 
of the Louisville Round Table, composed 
of executives of various luncheon and 
business clubs, a former member of the 
Louisville Coast Guard Unit, Temporary 
Reserve, Masonic Lodge and Scottish 
Rite Grand Consistory of Kentucky and 
the Kosair Temple Shrine. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Marie Ather- 
ton Fleming; two daughters, Mrs. John 
P. Thompson and Mrs. James G. En- 
bry; a son, Julian J. Fleming; parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Fleming, and a 
brother, W. R. Fleming, and one 
grandchild. 

The agency will be continued by his 
son, Julian J. Fleming, Jr.. who was 

recently mustered out of service. 
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Explaining Policy Coverage Helps 
To Avoid Unsatisfactory Adjustments 


Sound advice to producers to inform 
their assureds of the exact coverage pro- 
vided by policies issued and also of hazards 
left unprotected by failure to buy addi- 
tional insurance was given by Frank E. 
Tidwell, head of his own adjusting com- 
pany at Los Angeles, when addressing 
the recent meeting of the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Most po- 
tential losses can be settled satisfactorily 
when policies are sold, he said, providing 
agents and brokers do not hesitate to give 
full information on coverage to their as- 
sureds. In the vast majority of 
well over 90% of them, the producers do 
pave the way for smooth adjustments, 
Mr. Tidwell said he had found in his 
years of experience, 

Describing various types of claims which 
have been found to cause trouble in ad- 
justments through lack of proper educa- 
tion of assureds Mr. Tidwell said in part: 

Scorch Losses 

“Cigarette scorch cause the ad- 
juster much grief that could be avoided 
if it were explained to the assured at the 
time the policy is sold that it is a fire 
policy which covers fire and that a fire is 
a flame and a scorch is not a fire. The 
companies are very liberal on cigarette 
burns, especially to rugs, where an actual 
fire is questionable, but not to scorches 
on desks, tables, or other woodwork. j 

“The competition angle occurs in this 
f loss. As an illustration I had a 
loss not long ago where a_ considerable 
line was involved on furniture and fix- 
tures in an apartment house. There had 
been two scorch losses to dining ‘room 
tables within a week. ,It was explained 
to the assured in detail that these scorches 
on the tables were not covered under the 
policy. The assured seemed well satisfied 
with my explanation. However, three days 
later the assured called and said that an 
agent, who was seeking the line, had ad- 
vised the assured that if his company had 
the policy these cigarette scorches would 
be paid. I advised the assured that if she 
would get a letter from that agent and 
company to this effect I was sure the loss 
would be paid. I am thankful to say, how- 
ever, that the agent in question was un- 
able to get such a letter and the original 
agent still has this business. 


cases, 


losses 


type ot 


Coinsurance Problems 

“Some difficulty is experienced by the 
adjuster in losses involving the coinsur- 
ance clause, sometimes known as the re- 
duced rate average clause, and should 
sometimes he called, after a loss, the penny 
wise and pound foolish clause. A_ badly 
written coinsurance clause not only causes 
blood sweating work for the adjuster, 
embarrassment for the agent, nervous 
prostration for the assured, but reflects on 
the reputation of the entire insurance in- 
dustry. ; 

“As an illustration of what sometimes 
happens there came to my attention a case 
recently where there was a policy written 
on a building with the amount of insurance 
at $6,500, with a 90% average clause. 
This building had a replacement value of 
$18,000. The sound value of the building 
is still in dispute. The loss involved was 
$2,500. Suffice it is to say that the assured 
contended that due to enormous deprecia- 
tion on the building that its value was 
depreciated so as to prevent his being a 
co-insuror. In this particular case every- 
thing turned out all right and the assured 
had his loss paid, but picture if you will, 
if this same building had been a total loss 
with $6,500 insurance on it and a replace- 
ment value of $18,000. 

“There is no doubt but that the com- 
pany would be liable for its $6,500 under 
such circumstances, but the sound value 
of the building with its replacement value 
of $18,000 would no doubt go up a great 
deal in the insured’s mind. Probably up 
to $9,500 or $10,000. The assured would 
be bound to feel that he was out of 
pocket some $3,500. Then a real reflection 
on an agent’s ability to protect could be 
brought up by this assured. No amount 
of explaining could make it satisfactory 
to the assured and certainly all thoughts 


of saving a few dollars of premium would 
be far moved from the assured’s mind. 

“Many such cases are the result of the 
assured’s desire to save money and _ the 
agent’s conscientious effort to meet com- 
petition and at the same time protect his 
assured. However, it is a matter of 
utmost importance to every agent writing 
any policy with a coinsurance clause to 
give values his expert consideration, espe- 
cially in these times of changing values. 

Personal Property Floater 

“Does the assured save money if he 
does not carry 80% to value under a 
personal property floater? Regardless of 
the fact that all personal property floaters 
are supposed to be written 80% to value 
we know that many of us do not carry 
adequate insurance. Is this saving the 
assured money? Yes, if he doesn’t have 
too big a loss. On the other hand, if we 
could be certain that the assured would 
have no loss at all we could save him a 
great deal more money by not writing a 
policy. 

“What I mean by ‘not too big a loss’ 
is demonstrated by an actual fire loss I 
lad under a personal property floater in 
the recent past. The full amount of un- 
scheduled in this instance was $3,500. The 


loss occurred as the result of fire in a 
protected area. The assureds had left home 
on a Friday night to spend the weekend 
in their mountain home. The fire broke 
out on Saturday night and was discovered 
early Sunday morning after the fire had 
gained headway through the shut up house. 
As stated, the amount of unscheduled in- 
surance on this policy was $3,500. The 
loss was $9,000. This assured would have 
saved a few dollars in yearly premium if 
he had had no loss, but since he did have 
a loss he was out of pocket $5,500. 

“In this instance the agent had no blame. 
He had written the policy at expiration. 
At that time he had advised the assured 
that he should increase the personal prop- 
erty floater but the assured had_ stalled 
him, At the end of two weeks the agent 
wrote him a letter again advising him to 
increase the insurance. The assured again 
stalled. At the end of another two weeks, 
before the agent could write another letter, 
the fire occurred and the damage had been 
done. This could happen where the agent 
was not so cautious. While it is the 
exception, not the rule, where a thing like 
this happens it can go a long way towards 
shaking a good agent’s reputation. 

Prompt Reporting of Claims 

“Promptness in reporting all claims is 
most important. There is the case where 
an agent is told by an assured that he had 
a fire loss but it was very small. The 
agent merely said, ‘well, have it repaired 
and send me the bill,’ but neglected to 
report it to the company. A month later 
in comes a bill for $1,019. Although the 











‘Photo by Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


IGH above its neighboring Presidential peaks, the great 
summit of Mt. Washington appears in conspicuous splendor 
against the skies. Snows from long New Hampshire winters linger 
on this famous peak after all the surrounding forests have changed 
to summer greens. Mt. Washington is truly “The high spot” in 
New Hampshire mountain scenery, with an altitude of 6,285 
feet—the highest peak in the northeastern States. 


The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, strong and 
rugged as the granite peaks of its native state, a veritable 
tower of strength, is grateful to its faithful agents for their 
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part in maintaining its position of eminence 
among the fire insurance companies. 


assured says apologetically that it is more 
than he thought it would be, he is <¢ij] 
glad it is a small loss. Then starts the 
time wasting and exhaustive unwindine of 
all the facts to ascertain the loss and 
damage. Not only ten times the amount 
of work is involved as would have |icen 
involved had the loss been reported prom ipt- 
ly, but the worst part of it is that in dv ino 
all the questioning the assured begin. io 
wonder if his integrity is being questioned. 

“The answer to this problem is > or 
simple. An agent should report all 1o-ses 
when they are reported to him or he: to 
give excellent service and avoid misun er 
standings in what would otherwise «a 
very satisfactory adjustment. 

“Why should an agent impress the 
necessity of the assured telling the t: ith 
end all of the facts to the adjuster in an 
automobile liability case? At first blush 
this may seem an unnecessary precaution. 
There are many cases though where the 
agent first sees the assured after a bad 
accident and the assured being afraid of 
criminal prosecution or unconscious of 
wrongdoing gives untrue facts or with- 
holds important facts from the adjuster. 
There are several bad reactions to this. 
The worst is that the adjuster believes 
the assured, as well he might, and _prob- 
ably delavs in trying to settle a bad claim. 
The result is expensive litigation to the 
company. 

“Also, and what the assured is greatly 
interested in, it means a lot of wasted 
time for the assured, going to court for 
several days to testify and in preparation 
of a case for trial, with no remuneration 
to the assured for this time. An agent 
when he first sees the assured in an in- 
jury case, should take pains to impress 
unon him that the adjuster is representing 
the assured’s interests. He’s fighting on 
the same side this assured is. As long 
as the assured is telling the truth he may 
be assured that it will be kept confidential. 
You can bank on that, especially if it is 
unfavorable to the assured’s interests. 

“Tt is better, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances are, to have the assured come 
forth with the entire truth, confiding fully 
in the adjuster at the outset than it is 
to put off the inevitable and cause great 
expenditure in time and money to. the 
company and the assured. 

Deductible Provisions 

“In automobile cases under material 
damage the chief causes of complaint arise 
out of the fact that an assured has not had 
explained to him, or at least does not 
understand under a deductible clause that 
the deductible applies in each and every 
accident, regardless of how small and can 
not be accumulated and deducted from 
several accidents. 

“Why is it that we have difficulty onl 
with about two losses out of a hundred 
where the insured is involved? It is be- 
cause of the fine cooperation given by 
the insurance agent writing business today. 
We have these assureds who are good risks, 
but who never read a policy and don't 
listen to an agent when the coverage is 
explained to them. As a result when this 
type of assured has an accident and some- 
one is hurt he says ‘protect me,’ or, he 
says ‘I damaged my car—fix it and de- 
liver it to me,’ or, ‘my house is haif burned 
down by fire, just repair it.’ 

“In such instances it is hard for the 
adjuster to break the ice and get coopera- 
tion from the assured, but in every such 
instance that has come to my attention 
the agent has always come to the front 
insisting that the assured make an appoint- 
ment immediately and give all of the facts 
and cooperate fully with the adjuster, T!s 
beats the necessity of starting a fight by 
standing on legal rights under the policy, 
yelling about the defense of lack of 
operation and running up a great expense 
for all concerned. This is just a case of 
the application of a little more of the same 
master selling on the part of the ag 
and the adjuster. 

“It has been my privilege, in the adjus!- 
iment of losses, to see the operation of mai 
different types of businesses and industri: 
However, in considering the constant spir‘t 
of cooperation in the insurance profession 
between the agent and the assured, tl 
agent and the company, and the adjuste: 
with them all, I am frank to say I do 
not consider the grass is greener in thc 
other fellow’s yard, but sincerely hope ‘0 
be allowed to be an insurance adjuster 
for many years to come.” 
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Se wan is ove, but ozr job is not...not 
yet. The Bonds you have already bought 
have fulfilled their promise of Victory. But 
though wars may end suddenly, their effects 
are felt for some time...one mighty effort, 
therefore, remains to us. 

Money is needed now: to bring back the 
men who have been fighting in the far cor- 
ners of the world — to pay for the medical 
care of the wounded, and for the myriad other 
expenses incidental to winning a great and 
terrible struggle. Money is also needed to 
restore that final ingredient of peace... to 
return the men to peaceful occupations in 


the land they left. 

























The best way to provide that money is 
through the purchase of Victory Bonds. 
That’s why our government is counting on 
you to complete the task by supporting this 
one last great drive —the Victory 
Loan. Talk the Victory Loan 
... advise the purchase of Vic- 
tory Bonds...and buy all the 


Bonds you can, yourself, now. 
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Sees Gains to NAIA 
In Federated Form 


WARFIELD TALKS IN INDIANA 





Local, State and National Bodies Pre- 
pared to Handle Problems Within 
Own Jurisdictions 





The federated form of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
many advantages beth state and na- 
tional, which should be marked by 
every agent in this fiftieth anniversary 
vear of the National Association, said 
Guy Warfield, vice president of the 
NAIA, speaking before the annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Association on No- 
vember 30. 

Tan fact,” he continued, “that we 
follow the Federal form with local and 
state associations plus a central na- 
tional association gives us an oppor- 
tunity to follow the pattern of our 
country’s state and Federal organization. 
This means that on state matters we 
have state associations able to deal 
with many problems effectively within 
the state, and on national matters, or 
matters which cross state lines, we have 
a national association which is able to 
work with and through the states to 
bring the full weight of our association 
to the state and support all measures 
which are for the interest of the public 
and of all insurance. 

Best Work Done in Home Territory 

“Gencrally speaking, we do our best 
work at home and in the territory that 
we know best,” said Mr. Warfield. 
“Therefore the agent who supports his 
local board and, through his local board, 
the state association, is following the 
most efficient method of support. We 
must have strong and prosperous state 
associations, and we should never do 
anything to weaken them or lessen 
their prestige. The National Association 
is the sum of all the state associations, 
just as the state association is the 
product of its state units, but the state 


association is something more. It is 
said that the whole is more than the 
sum of its parts. That is true of the 
state association, and it is also true 
of the National Association. Through 


orgaiiization we get a plus value which 
can be mighty important. 

“Where an agents’ association is well 
organized and has the leadership and 
direction which are evident in Indiana 
as well as in other states, we get a 
maximum protection for the agent and 
for all insurance within the state boun- 
daries and a maximum support of the 
National Association through the power 
and strength of the state association. 

Will Defend Right to Earn Living 

“It is the business of the state and 
national associations to serve the inter- 
ests of all insurance in general and 
our member agents and the American 
Agency System in particular. We have 
both the right and the duty to maintain 
these active organizations in support 
of the proved values of stock insurance 
and the American Agency System. We 
have a right to defend our business and 
our right to earn a living through the 
giving of a needed and important eco- 
nomic service. In the National Asso- 
ciation and in the state associations 
we are going to continue to defend 
that right. 

“We are confronted with very real 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Heads Insurance Division 


Jewish Philanthropies Fund 


CHARLES LIEBOWITZ 


The General Insurance Division of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of 
New York will open its campaign in sup- 
port of the current $30,000,000 Federation 
appeal at a campaign dinner on Thursday, 
December 6, at 6:30 p.m., in the Hotel 
New Yorker, Charles Liebowitz, division 
chairman, announced. Pointing out that 
the Federation’s campaign is the largest 
fund-raising effort ever conducted in the 
country by a private philanthropic organi- 
zation to meet local health and welfare 
needs, Mr. Liebowitz of Charles Liebo- 
witz & Co, urged complete mobilization 
of the general insurance profession in 
support of the drive. 

He urged those who had not yet made 
reservations for the affair, high point of 
the division’s participation in. the 1945 
campaign, to call him at Cortlandt 7-4684, 
or contact any member of the committee. 
Reservations are $4.00 a person, 


EXTENDED COVERAGE IN N. J. 

Extended Coverage Endorsement No. 
1, approved September 1, may now be 
included as a part of the so-called dwell- 
ing house policy, Leon A. Watson, gen- 
eral manager of the Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization of New Jersey, has in- 
formed companies. It is no longer ne- 
cessary to attach it separately. 

















your clients. 
on private car accidents. 


prompt and fa‘r settlements. 


The Preferred's New 60th Anniversary 


Accident Contract 


See it and you will sell it—because: 


- It is thoroughly modern and flexible. 
. It is a schedule form, geared to fit the exact requirements of 






1 
2 
3. World-wide air coverage provided, and (4) double indemnity 
5 


. Issued by a company with a justly earned reputation for 
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General Agents Select 
Hotel and Meeting Dates 


The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., on April 30 and 
May 1-2, 1946. Members have been re- 
quested to make hotel reservations 
through Marion T. Watson, Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia Building, Atlanta 3. 





Explains Mich. Plan to 


Train Veterans in Ins. 
W. O. Hildebrand, Lansing, secretary- 
manager of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents, explained the associa- 
tion’s program to assist veterans to en- 
ter the business under provisions of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights at a dinner meeting 
of the Grand Rapids Association on No- 
vember 20. Mr. Hildebrand informed 
the local agents that the Michigan pro- 
gram, as developed severa! weeks ago 
and speedily approved by Dr. Eugene 
B. Elliott, superintendent of public in- 
struction, has been used as a model for 
some other states and also for some 
other industries. 
Under the plan’s provisions, returning 
veterans are able to learn the elements 
of agency practice, under careful super- 
vision, while drawing Federal Govern- 
ment educational benefits to augment 
their apprentice salaries from the 
agency providing their instruction. The 
State Insurance Department, Mr. Hilde- 
brand explained, has been cooperating 
fully with the association by providing 
special licenses for the novice agents 
and helping to furnish material for their 
instruction. The Grand Rapids asso- 
ciation has been active in general agency 
educational programs and many agents 
are taking a University of Michigan ex- 
tension course conducted by the Grand 
Rapids Junior College. 


CANADIAN MARINE SUPT. 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
American of Newark and Security Insur- 
ance Co. jointly announce appointment of 
Ronald H. Jeffrey as marine superinten- 
dent in Canada. Prior to service with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force he wag 
inspector for Ontario. 
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BURLESON IOWA PRESIDENT 


Elected Head of Agents’ Assn.; No Final 
Action: Taken on Full-Time 
Secretary; Resolutions 

Howard C. Burleson of Cedar Rapids 
was named president of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting held at Davenport. 
He succeeds John Boeye of Webster 
City. Phillip Jester of Des Moines was 
named executive vice president and John 
S. Cutter of Shenandoah was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
named were William C. Brunk of Ot- 
tumwa; Herbert E. Vaughan of Water- 
loo; and Emil Elling of Garner. Clar- 
ence Friday of Osceola was renamed as 
national director and Leon E. Morse of 
Council Bluffs was named as alternate 
for the post. 

The association took no action at this 
time on setting up a full-time secretary. 


It adopted resolutions asking that the 


organization of agents or brokers not 
be construed as unlawful; pledging aid 
to returning war veterans, and opposing 
the licensing of agents not directly in 
the insurance business and handling the 
sale of other commodities. 

Br. Boeye in his report discussed re- 
cent legislative efforts and pointed out 
that because of lack of support from 
other insurance interests attempts to 
bring out an agents’ qualification bill 
had failed. 

Mr. Boeye reported that the member- 
ship of the Iowa Association,’ which 
reached a peak in 1942, had continued to 
drop, with a net loss of twenty-three 
members during the past year. He said 
the present membership stood at 357. 


F. & G. FIRE DIIDEND 
Directors of the Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire of Baltimore have declared a divi- 
dend of fifty cents a share, payable 
January 2 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 22. 
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The American Agency System faces a serious prob- 
lem. Automobile insurance is a big business. In 1941, 
the last normal year before the war, stock insurance 
companies wrote nearly $600,000,000, worth of 
automobile policies. 


Yet when automobiles are again manufactured, 
agents are in danger of losing, to various automo- 
bile finance plans, a high percentage of the physical 
damage insurance and possibly a considerable 
amount of casualty coverage as well. 


Fortunately, the growing interest of local banks 
in the financing of consumer car purchases suggests 
a way in which agents can meet this competition. 


The booklet illustrated above, ‘‘How to Hold 
Your Automobile Business,” 
and detailed plan that may solve the agerit’s prob- 
lem of controlling the insurance on financed cars. 
Bank, car buyer and agent all benefit from this 
. . reason enough to justify its vigorous sup- 


presents a practical 








port by every local agent, if only as a matter of 
self interest. 


The preparation of this booklet, designed to pro- 
mote and protect the interests of the American 
Agency System, is but another evidence of the pio- 
neering activities of this Company, and its affili- 
ates, through a century of service. Copies are avail- 
able to any agent on request. 
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New Pennsylvania Regulations on 
Insurance on Financed Automobiles 


Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel of Pennsylvania has informed all 
insurers writing automobile fire, theft, 
collision and comprehensive insurance 
that new regulations for the insuring of 
financed cars will go into effect January 
1, replacing rules of March 9, 1938. The 
new regulations are as follows: 

“1, Insurance policies must name the 
owner and lessor as well as the pur- 
chaser and lessee as insured. All poli- 
cies of fire, theft and collision coverages 
insuring motor vehicles which are leased 
and sold under Pennsylvania bailment 
lease must name the insured as follows: 
owner and lessor—address, and pur- 
chaser and lessee—address. 

“2 The purchaser and lessee must be 
furnished a policy or certificate insuring 
him for exactly the same coverages as 
are granted the owner and lessor. 

“3. The policy or certificate must spe- 
ify the itemized and the total premiums 
or the coverage insured. 

“4, The coverages granted at the rates 
named in the policy or certificate must 
be identical with those made available 
by the insurer in a rate schedu'e on file 
with the Insurance Department. 

“5. The equity of the purchaser of a 
motor vehicle in any unearned or return 
premium, or dividend, or any loss paya- 
ble on such policies or certificates must 
be protected by the insurer. Payments 
made and checks drawn by the insurer 
shall be made and drawn to both owner 
and lessor and purchaser and lessee un- 
less the interest of one or the other has 
heen terminated to the satisfaction of 
the interest eliminated or following ne- 
cessary legal procedure. 

“This Department realizes,” states 
Commissioner Neel, “that under existing 
conditions in the printing industry, new 





Pacific Chapter of CPCU 
Elects Bennett President 


Pacific Chapter, Society of Chartered 
Property & Casualty Underwriters, was 
approved by the directors of the national 
hapter at a meeting in New York City, 
it being the first organization of its kind 
to be organized west of Chicago. The 
hapter will have its headquarters in Los 
\ngeles. Officers of the new chapter 
are president, Walter W. Bennett; vice 
McWilliams ; 


Roston. 


sec- 
retary-treasurer Rees E. Mr. 
ennett is also Pacific Coast director of 
he National Society of Chartered Prop- 
erty & Casualty Underwriters. 

Charter members of the new chapter 


president, Robert L. 


ire James R. Dalziel, Powers & Dal- 
zicl, brokers; San Francisco; Charles 
Jacobs, manager Charles Jacobs Co., 


brokers, Los Angeles; Gene Groff, spe- 
cial agent, Insurance Co. of North 
America, Los Angeles; Rees E. Roston, 
manager, Rees E. Roston Co., brokers, 
Los Angeles; Robert L. McWilliams, at- 


torney, Los Angeles; Walter W. Ben- 
nett, manager, Bennett-Werner’ Co., 
brokers, Los Angeles. Mr. Bennett is 


the instructor in the University Exten- 
sion Division, University of California, 
which is the accredited school in south- 
ern California, approved by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance of California for the 
obligatory course prescribed by the in- 
surance code for those desiring to take 
the examination for an insurance brok- 
r’s lice nse, 

\lthough the new chapter has been 
started by California men, membership 
will be open to those agents, brokers and 
company men in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Utah and other Pa- 
cific states who hold the CPCU designa- 
tion. , 





policies cannot be printed in any short 
period and that this regulation may 
cause problems to some companies due 
to individual practices of such compan- 
ies which are not those followed by the 
large majority of companies. The De- 
partment will consider such individual 
problems, if any develop as a result of 
this regulation, and will be cooperative 
in considering and in approving, inso- 
far as is possible, endorsements which 
will make present policies available for 
use under this regulation until new poli- 
cies can be provided.” 


Time Limit for Second 


Suit on Fire Policy 

The New York Court of Appeals, 
Buchholz v. United States Fire Ins. Co., 
62 N. E. 2d 239, has denied the defend- 
ant’s motion for leave to appeal from a 
judgment of the Appellate Division (269 
App. Div. 49, 53 N. Y. S. 2d 608) which 
affirmed an order of the Supreme Court 
(183 Misc. 826, 51 N. Y. S. 2d 923, deny- 
ing defendant’s motion to dismiss the 
complaint in an action on a fire policy. 
The fire occurred December 14, 1937. 
A prior action on the policy was dis- 
missed on July 10, 1941, after a trial 
because of the plaintiff’s failure to com- 
ply with a condition precedent, to pro- 
ceed with an appraisal. This dismissal 
judgment was affirmed. 268 App. Div. 


467, 39 N. Y. S. 2d 663; 293 N. Y. 82, 
56 N. E. 2d 43. 

Thereafter, this action was commenced 
August 25, 1944, after plaintiff had of- 
fered to proceed with the appraisal. The 
policy provided for action thereon within 
fifteen months after a fire. The New 
York statute gives a plaintiff a year 
after dismissal of suit other than on the 
merits to sue again on the same course 
of action. The insurance company con- 
tended that the second suit was not com- 
menced within a year after the deter- 
mination of the first. The Court of Ap- 
peals holds the Supreme Court’s order 
does not finally determine the action. 





Lieut. Hugo Burgwald, Jr., USNR, 
son of Hugo Burgwald of Los Angeles, 
one of the best known insurance agents 
in southern California, now is home. 
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Wirt Wilson & Co., Minneapolis 


Agency, Moving to Larger Quarters 


Early in December Wirt Wilson & 
Co., one of the largest and most widely 
known insurance firms in Minnesota, 
will move from the fourth to the ground 
floor of the Builders Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. The change will give 
the agency more space and will provide 
expeditious department arrangement, 
air-conditioning and fluorescent light- 
ing. The ground floor quarters have 
been occupied by the Wood-Nelson Co., 
another local agency which will move 
to another space on the ground floor. 

This will be the fourth move to larger 
quarters since Wirt Wilson & Co. was 
organized and incorporated November 6, 
1913, under the name of Wilson & Force 
Co., with offices in the New York Life 
Building. Mr. Force died in 1916 and 
the name was then changed to Wirt 
Wilson & Co. and the offices moved to 
the Lewis building. The agency grew 
and prospered and by 1919 larger quar- 
ters were needed and the firm moved 
to the new Builders Exchange where 
it has since remained. 

By 1930 the business had expanded so 
much that the agency took over the en- 
tire fourth floor of the Builders Ex- 
change. As his organization developed, 
Mr. Wilson devoted more and more of 
his time to the surety end in which he 
became an acknowledged authority. 
Closely associated with him in the man- 
agement of the business was H. Glenn 
Wyer and to their expert leadership is 
credited much of the success of the 
agency. 

In 1938 the firm was reorganized with 
Mr. Wilson president; Mr. Wyer, ex- 
ecutive vice president; H. F. Heimsath, 
secretary-treasurer, and the following 
vice presidents: John T. Baxter, Lyle 
S. McKown, R. A. Thompson, C. F. 
Roosen and Miles McNally. Present 
directors are Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wyer, 
Mr. Heimsath, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Mc- 
Kown and Mr. Thompson. The latter 
was recently elected on the executive 





Osborne Indiana Special 
For National Fire Group 


R. H. Osborne, who recently became 
affiliated with the Western department 
of the National Fire Group and who has 
been receiving special training in all 
departments of that company, is now 
being assigned to the Indiana field as 
special agent. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Osborne was 
graduated from the Illinois Institute of 
Technology (formerly Armour Institute 
of Technology) in 1928. He began his 
business career with the Michigan In- 
spection Bureau at Detroit and in 1936 
became associated with the Western 
Actuarial Bureau at Chicago where he 
remained until his affiliation with the 
National Fire Group. He will have head- 
quarters at the National Fire Group’s 
Indianapolis office to be associated with 
State Agent Mullins and Special Agents 
Ressler and Pfeifer. 





Mutual Agents Assn. Names 


Executive Committee 

W. Emmert Swigart of Huntington, 
Pa., president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents, has 
announced committees appointed for this 
year. The executive committee consists 
of Joseph E. Magnus of Chicago; Sam 
Chandler of Macon, Ga.; W. Harold 
Howatt of Springfield, Mass.; J. C. Mc- 
Gee of Jackson, Miss.; Russell Davis of 
Columbus, Ohio; J. Wayne Barker of 
Nashville, Tenn.; John H. Kroll of 
Washington, D. C.; Chester C. Jennings 
of Baltimore; Corey G. Hunter of Mora- 
via, N. Y.; J. M. Zachary of Greenville, 


S. C.; and Chas. M. Boteier of Washing- 
ton, D. C 





committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

Vice President Lyle S. Mcixown is a 
member of a well known Minnesota in- 
surance family. His father, J. C. Me- 
Kown, was for many years secretary 
of the St. Paul Fire & Marine, and a 
brother, J. C. McKown, Jr., is Pac-fic 
Coast manager for that company, 





Veterans Director Talks 
To St. Louis Blue Goose 


Percy Nash, regional director in St. 
Louis for the Veterans Administration, 
was guest speaker at a meeting of the 
St. Louis Pond of the Blue Goose on 
November 19. Robert M. Gisburne, 
Home of New York, supervisor of the 
flock, presided in the absence of Wil- 
liam A. McKenzie, Underwriters Ad- 
justing Co., most loyal gander. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie was confined to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital through illness. 

Mr. Nash discussed various phases of 











the GI Bill of Rights and how the re- 
turning veteran may make sure to ob- 


tain advantage of the provisions for 
hospitalization, pensions, medical aid, 
GI loans for the purchase of homes, 


farms and business enterprises, etc. He 
also touched briefly on National Service 
Life Insurance and the provisions for 
converting such policies to a permanent 
form of coverage and how the veteran 
can reinstate in the event he has per- 
mitted his policy to lapse. 


Mr. Nash revealed that the Veterans 
Administration has set up local offices 
in some fifteen eastern Missouri towns 
for convenience of returning veterans. 
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Court Holds Wrongful . 
Taking of Car a Theft 


MEANING OF WORD AMBIGUOUS 





Ohio Supreme Court Denies Insurer’s 
Argument That Garage Employe 
Intended to Return Car 


The Ohio Supreme Court has affirmed 
court against 
the Hartford Fire in a automobile theft 
case, holding that a liberal construction 
given to the word “theft” and 
would be given the 
willful taking 





a judgment of a lower 


should be 
in this instance it 
common meaning of “any 


or appropriation of property wrongfully, 


without justification, and with intent 
to hold it or use it in violation of the 
rights of the owner.’ 

In the case of Homer My Toms, doing 
business as the Homer Toms Motor 
Car Co. and the Olympic Garage, Cin- 
cinnati, appellee, against the Hartford, 
the insurance company insured Toms 
under a standard automobile _ policy 
with a garage keeper’s liability cover- 
age endorsement. Included in the cover- 
age were losses due to “theft.” With- 
out any authority, an employe of the 


from the 
While in 
car was 
customer 


took a customer’s car 
for his personal use. 
1e employe’s possession the 
damaged in a collsion. The 


rarage 
garage 
1} 


sued and recovered judgment against 
Toms. 

The insurer contended that it was 
not liable under the “theft” provision 
of the policy because the employe of 
the garage, though wrongfully taking 
the car, had fully intended to return 
it, but was prevented from doing so 
by the accident, though he had no in- 


tention to permanently deprive the 


owner of the car of his property and 
there was no theft of the car under 
the policy 

The Supreme Court held that when 
the word “theft” is employed but not 
defined in an insurance contract, there 
is an uncertainty or ambiguity and the 
contract should be construed liberally 
in favor of the insured and - strictly 


vainst the insurer. 


Many Ex-Service Men in 
Texas Look to Insurance 


veterans in Texas are interested 
and casualty insurance business, 
udging by the number of inquiries being 
made by men on terminal leave who are 
talking to Otto Ridgeway. Dallas rep- 
resentative of Texas Fire Insurance Com- 
Marvin Hall, and to Alfonso 
manager of the Dallas Insurance 
Agents Association. Many of who 
inquire about the examination requirements 
and who are shown the general basis 
schedule never show up again. No at- 
tempt is made to discourage anvone from 
applying for a license, but full informa- 
tion, including the large turnover in li- 
censes and the high infant mortality rate 
of new agencies, is given everyone in- 
terested. 


War 


in the fire 


nussoner 
Johnson, 
those 


who decide to make application 
for licenses are supplied with the exami- 
nation manual of some 200 questions and 
answers on the fire and casualty insurance 
business, of which twenty-five will be 
asked in the written examination. 


Those 


MISSOURI AGENTS’ PLANS 
The mid-year meeting of-the Missouri 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents will be 


held at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on 
April 1 and 2, 1946, B. G. Gregory, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association has 


announced. Mr. Gregory is also manager 
of the Insurance Board of St. Louis. E. 
R. Hurd, Jr., advertising manager for the 
\merican-Associated Insurance Compan- 
ies, Was guest speaker at the November 
meeting of the Insurance Board of St. 
I .ouis on November 14. His subject was: 

“Plan First—Then Advertise.’ 

Installation of the 1946 officers of the 
Insurance Board of St. Louis will be 
conducted at Hotel Jefferson on January 
15 in conjunction with a dinner-dance. 


AIKEN GENERAL AGENT 





Appointed by Aetna Fire Group and 
Will Serve in Inland Marine Dept. 
at Home Office 
F. A. Aiken has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna (Fire) and its 
fire subsidiaries with headquarters in 
the home office at Hartford. He will 
serve in the inland marine department. 
Mr. Aiken began his insurance career 
in 1925 at the New York office of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
He was later made agency liability un- 


derwriter and then became _ special 
agent. 
In 1929, he took a position with the 


Marine Office of America as assistant 
underwriter, specializing in protection 
and indemnity underwriting, including 
liability risks commonly written by ma- 
rine interests. He also had charge of 
bridge underwriting and at one time 
served as chairman of the bridge rating 
committee of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association. 

After spending nine years with this 
organization, he was appointed assistant 
marine manager of the Aetna Insurance 
Group’s New York marine department. 
He resigned this position in 1938 to 
become underwriting manager and sec- 
retary of the Merchants Indemnity 
Corp. of New York, where he remained 
until he received his present appoint- 
ment as general agent of the Aetna and 
its fire company subsidiaries. 





King and Gregory Name 
Committees in Missouri 


George F. King, Columbia, president 
of the Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Executive Secretary B. G. 
Gregory of the organization, announce 
the appointment of the standing com- 
mittees for the year. Following are the 
chairmen: 

Executive committee, Harry Gambrell, 
Kansas City; rules and forms, L. E. 
Bright, St. Louis; fire prevention, W. 
Ayton Cox, St. Louis; membership, E1- 
mund Boyce, St. Louis; accident pre- 
vention, William D. Huff, Springfield; 
finance, Oden Prowell, St. Louis; legis- 
lation, John J. O’Toole. St. Louis; pub- 
licity and education, Otto Westerfie'd, 
Kansas City; rural agents, Clifford Jack- 
son, Mountain Grove; casualty, Speed 
Warner, Kansas City. 


TRANSFERS HANSEN TO K. C. 

Howard F. Hansen, formerly of Day- 
ton, Ohio has been transferred to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by the Travelers Fire and 
succeeds George R. McCullagh, resigned 
as manager there for Kansas and west- 
ern Missouri. Lawrence R. Fisher, act- 
ing manager while Mr. McCullagh was 
serving with the armed forces, is being 
transferred to the Chicago office Decem- 
ber 1. Walter E. Scull remains with the 
office as special agent for Kansas. 





BLUE GOOSE AUXILIARY MEETS 


The fourth anniversary of the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Louisiana Pond of Blue 
Goose, was celebrated with a dinner- 
party at the home of Mrs. Claude Du- 
pree, president. Past presidents present 
were Mrs. Leo Barrett, Mrs. Henry 
Steckler, Mrs. Alvin Shepherd and Mrs. 
Maurice J. Warner. 
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HAROLD J. SAMSEL ADVANCED 





Appointed Assistant Manager of New- 
ark Office of National Liberty; 
Was Lieutenant Colonel in Army 
The National Liberty announces ap- 
pointment of Harold J. Samsel, who 
was recently honorably discharged from 
the armed services, as assistant mana- 
ger of the company’s Newark, N. J., 
office. Mr. Samsel is located at 30 Clin- 

ton Street. 

Mr. Samsel’s affiliation with the Na- 
tional Liberty began in 1925 at the 
home office where he served in the mail, 
underwriting, suburban and service de- 
partments. In 1938 he was appointed 
special agent for the New Jersey field. 
He was a member of the Essex Troops 
and entered the armed services in 1941 


as a corporal. As commander of a 
cavalry squadron, Mr. Samsel partici- 
pated in the Tunisian, Italian, French, 


German and Austrian campaigns, and 
at the time of his discharge he had 
attained the rank of lieutenant colonel. 





MILLER TRIAL IN JAN. 


The trial of the suit of Jack T. Miller, 
Minneapolis general agent, against the 
Minneapolis Underwriters Association, 
local fire board, will be heard sometime 
in January according to present plans. 
Mr. Miller charges boycott, conspiracy 
and illegal rate making. Walter H. Ben- 
nett, general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, will come 
to Minneapolis to assist Mark Wooley 
represent the local board, it is said. 


MONTANA AGENTS ELECT 

V Kelsey Haviland of Deer Lodge was 
elected president of Montana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the annual 
convention of the association at Boze- 
man, Mont. James Jenkins of Missoula 
was named vice president and Arnold 
Huppert of Livingston was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer for the tenth con- 
secutive year. John C. Sheehy, Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner for Montana, 
spoke on “State Rating and Federal 
Insurance Legislation.” 











SAGINAW BOARD ELECTIONS 


Anthony F. Brogger has been elected 
president of the Saginaw (Mich.) Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, succeeding 
Vern H. Wills of the Alderton & Wills 
agency. Other new officers are: first 
vice president, Harold J. rere Frost 
agency; second vice president, Edwin G. 
Kersten; secretary, Clara A. Laesch (re- 
elected), and treasurer, J. Maurice 
Wheeler (reelected). William S. Baum 
was renamed to another three-year term 
on the board of directors. 
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Wartield Talk 


(Continued from Page 20) 


facts which threaten the system of frec 
enterprise as we have known it. The 
spirit of collectivism is on the march. 
More than five billion dollars of in- 
come escapes taxation ——— use of 
the cooperative form. Admitting that 
many cooperatives serve a public service 
and are genuinely non-profit, there are 
still many others which are not paying 
their share of the taxes necded to sup- 
port our governments. They put an 
additional load on the rest of us. 

“But that is only one example. The 
businessmen of this country are going 
to fight for their very existence in the 
years ahead, and business will have to 
prove its right to survive against the 
attack of many who would destroy it. 
That is part of our job, and I believe 
our slogan, ‘Supporting American Busi- 
ness,’ indicates our viewpoint on_ this 
matter. 

Knowledge Is Essential 

“But we, ourselves, must march for- 
ward through knowledge and service and 
also through organization. Knowledge 
of business, knowledge of the business 
world and an understanding of the 
principles of good government, knowl- 
edge of world conditions are absolutely 
necessary to survive, for ourselves and 
for insurance. We must keep an intel- 
ligent eye on world conditions today. 

“We have a right to tell our story, 
and that is why we developed our pub- 
lic relations plan and why we will main- 
tain public relations activity within the 
structure of our National Association 
just as our state associations and local 
associations are taking advantage of 
the knowledge developed. They in turn 


.are beginning in a number of places 


local and state, public relations activities 
which will be of great value to them 
and to agents everywhere.” 


Treakle President of 


Virginia Mutual Agents 


R. A. Treakle, Jr.. of White Stone, Va.. 
was elected president of the Virginia 
and Washington, D. C. Association of: 
Mutual Insurance Agents at a meeting in 
Richmond, Va. Other officers elected are 

S. Woodward, of Richmond, vice 
president, and C. V. Myson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary and treasurer. 

A. discussion was held on the retros- 
Pective rating of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in insurance premiums involving 
$1,000 or more, and R. P. Franks, execu- 
tive vice president of the Southern Bank 
and Trust Company, delivered a talk on 
automobile financing and how coopera- 
tion between banks and insurance agents 
can work for their mutual advantage. 
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Courtesy, American la France 





The simple little hand pumper of 1855 and its gigantic and complicated successor of today graphically portray ninety 
years of progress in the designing of fire fighting acwinment. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
1855 — 1945 


) 


NINETY YEARS of progress in handling successfully the hugely increased and widely varied needs of the insuring public 


- 1945 
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Courtesy, American La France Foamite Corp. 








|, Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 

ye 1853 ihe, Organized 1852 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance-Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Organized 1853 Organized 1906 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonized 1866 Organized 1874 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1870 Organized 1909 : 
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D. OF C. FIRE RATES CUT 


Total for Year on Fire and Extended 
Coverage $442,000; Jordan Dis- 
cusses Rating Formula 

the District of Columbia Insurance 
Commissioner Albert F: Jordan kas or- 
dered rate reductions of not less than 
$134,273 for fire and lightning insurance 
ind $91,134 for extended coverage, effec- 


tive January 1 next. These rate cuts 
follow reductions of last January to 
make a total of nearly $450,000. Per- 
centagewise the cuts amount to about 
6¢- for fire insurance and 324% for ex- 
tended coverage. Mr. Jordan’s order 1s 


contingent upon the rating bureau otf 
the District of Columbia recommending 


verying reductions by classes which 
produce the same aggregate. 
In making the reductions the Insur- 


ance Superintendent applied the formula 
idopted by the National Association of 
aanenais Commissioners in 1921 which 
provides for an underwriting profit of 
\% plus 3% for conflagrations. But he 
reduced the conflagration element to 
14% as there have been no conflagra- 
tions in the District for the last twenty- 
five vears. Discussing the formula for 
arriving at proper underwriting profits 
Superintendent Jordan said: 

“T believe that it is not proper to use 
the so-called banking or investment 
profit in insurance rate making. If in- 
surance rates were based on profit as re- 
lated to capital investment, rates would 
necessarily fluctuate without direct re- 
lation to losses under insurance con- 
tracts. 

“A proper exception can be made, 
however, with respect to the income 
from the investment of unearned pre- 
mium reserves. Such reserves represent 
that portion of premiums collected from 
policyholders which has not been earned 
company under the contracts 
involved. It is in a sense a deposit of 
the policyholders’ money. Consequently, 
it is proper to include as underwriting 
profit a part or portion of the com- 
pany’s investment income which is de- 
rived from the investment of these funds 
belonging to the policyholders.” 

\ general meeting of representatives 
of companies doing business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was held yesterday 
afternoon in New York to take action 
on the rate cut. The companies, rather 
than the Insurance Rating Bureau of 
the D. of C., have been ordered to 
make the rate reductions by January 1 
and they met yesterday to sponsor the 
changes 


by the 


Three Ex- Service Men 
Have Returned to USAIG 


Lt. Com. Henry N. Beers has been dis- 
charged from the Navv and has resumed 
his position with the United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters, Inc., as announced by 
David C. Beebe, ch: iirman of the board. 
~s Beers was operations officer at 

lloyd Bennett Field prior to his transfer 
to California, where he was in charge of 
a combat carrier aircraft service unit. 

Announcement is also made of the re- 
turn of Lt. Woodrow Van Hoven, for 
three years in the Naval Air Force, the 
ereater portion of which was served on 
the carrier San Jacinto. Mr. Van Hoven 
received the Distinguished Flying Crass 


and the Air Medal, both with stars. 

\ third emplove to return to the 
USAIG is Frederick Melllroy, after 
serving three years with American 


l-orces in spat Italy and Germany. 


FRANCIS OUT OF SERVICE 

Captain Everett Francis has been re- 
leased from the service and resumed his 
connection with the Virginia Insurance 
lJepartment. When he entered the serv- 
ice he was one of the junior examiners 
in the Department. He now succeeds 
Irvine Wainwright as senior examiner. 
Mr. Wainwright resigned rece ntly to be- 
come auditor for the Union Life of Rich- 
mond. Thomas Thorne Moore, chief ex- 
aminer for the Department, continues in 
that capacity. 


THOMPSON SPEAKS IN IOWA 





New NAIA Executive Committeeman 
Lauds State Units; Recommends 
Exchange of Visits 
Richard A. Thompson, Minneapolis, 
recently chosen a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, represented 
the association at the annual conven- 
tion of the Iowa Association of Insur- 

ance Agents at Davenport recently. 

“I know that the National Associa- 
tion is but the sum total of the state 
associations,’ Mr. Thompson said. “That 
is right, and all power ultimately rests 
with our membership. But for practical 
purposes we need a spokesman for the 
agents in New York and in Washington 
who can speak by delegated authority 
in time of emergency. We must have 
that representation as other trade groups 
do, through a National Association 
which is the product of our state or- 
ganizations.” 

He lauded the splendid work accom- 
plished by state associations. Pointing 
out that because the insurance busi- 
ness has been state regulated and there- 
fore many of the problems have been 
state problems, the state associations, in 
many ways, have been tremendously im- 
portant to the individual agent. What 
has been accomplished in one state can 
be of value to another, Mr. Thompson 
stated and recommended the exchange 
of visits between officers and committee 
members of the various state associa- 
tions, particularly at meeting time. 





Newman Elected President 


Of Smoke & Cinder Club 


Paul W. Newman, manager, Travelers 
Fire, was elected president of the Smoke 
and Cinder Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania for 1946, at the annual meeting 
held in the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
on November 19. Other officers elected 
were as follows: 

Vice president, Thomas J. 
state agent, National Union; secretary, 
Charles H. Kahrs, state agent, London 
Assurance; treasurer, Arthur C. Bach- 
man, manager, Home Group. Member- 
ship committee: Walter A. Bell, Amer- 
ica Fore; J. K. Gifford, National; John 
R. Glenn, Home. 

The annual Christmas party of the 
club, which was not held during the war 
years, was announced by President [d- 
ward A. Logue to be held at the Roose- 
“elt Hotel on the evening of Decem- 
ber 17. 


3eagan, 





Ohio Superintendent Gives 


Statement on Licenses 


Walter Dressel, Ohio Insurance Super- 
intendent, reported that of 486 appli- 
cants for insurance agents’ and _ solici- 
tors’ licenses examined last month, 438 
were approved. Licenses of nine solici- 
tors and 253 agents were canceled in Oc- 
tober. 

The Superintendent issued 1,633  li- 
censes last month in the following classi- 
fications: casualty insurance agents, 196; 
fire insurance agents, 435; life insurance 
agents, 590; hospital care corporation 
agents, 1; brokers, 19; solicitors, 88; spe- 
cial representatives, 67; accident and 
health, 121, and bond investment agents, 


16. 


Rough Going to Manila 


John V. Rough, manager of fire and 
casualty claims department of the Amer- 
ican International Underwriters Corp., 
left New York recently for Manila, 
where he will assist the ATU for the 
Philippines in the reestablishment of its 
claims department. 

Mr. Rough is one of numerous ATU 
men who in recent weeks have been dis- 
patched to Manila to aid in the organiza- 
tion of the company’s interests. 

American International Underwriters 
for the Philippines, Inc., opened its 
offices in Manila soon after its liberation 
and has been extending its services 
throughout that territory ever since. 


PHOENIX ADVANCES HICKMAN 


Appointed Supt. of Agencies for Pacific 
Coast Dept.; Formerly Manager 
Houston Service Office 
R. Allen Hickman, formerly manager 
of the Houston service office of the 
Phoenix-London Group, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies for 
the Pacific Coast department. Mr. Hick- 
man, who has been visiting the head 
office at New York for several weeks, 
reported at San Francisco in Novem- 
ber to assume his duties and expects to 
move his family to the Coast about the 

first of the year. 

A native of Paris, Texas, he has spent 
his entire business career in insurance, 
first as local agent at Paris, and later 
as special agent for a prominent general 
agency, which position he left in 1927 
to join the Trinity Universal Insurance 
Company as special agent in South 
Texas. He went with the Phoenix-Lon- 
don Group in 1932 as state agent for 
the fire companies and in 1941 was ap- 
pointed manager of the Houston office 
for both the fire and casualty companies 
of the Group. 

The Pacific Coast department of the 
Phoenix-London Group is located at 360 
Pine Street, San Francisco, under the 
supervision of C. A. Craft, vice presi- 
dent and manager, and Munro English 
and Jack S. Sheppard, assistant mana- 
gers. 

Roy D. Montgomery, recently a local 
agent at Houston and previously state 
agent for the Phoenix of Hartford, has 
been appointed manager at Houston to 
succeed Mr. Hickman. 





Fire Term Budget Plan 


Gaining Favor in East 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
has approved the term insurance budget 
plan for all types of risks, whereas 
heretofore it has been used only on 
government properties and non-profit 
institutions, such as churches, schools, 
etc. In New Jersey the plan has been 
operative for some time and more re- 
cently was approved by the South-East- 
ern Underwriters Association. The New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion has approved it for New York 
State. There are no interest charges 
involved, the assured merely paying the 
full term rate for each one-third of his 
insurance every year. 

This budget plan, which was conceived 
years ago, permits an assured with a 
term fire policy to pay each year for a 
third or a fifth of his insurance. On a 
three-year policy, for example, it is only 
in the first and second years, until the 
rotation system is set up, that more 
than a third of the total term policy is 
paid. 
The SEUA plan and the recom- 
mended EUA plan permit writing, if 
three year insurance is selected, one- 
third of the insurance for one year at 
one-third the the three year premium, 
one-third for two years at two-thirds 
of the three year premium and the bal- 
ance for three years at the regular three 
vear premium. After the first year, with 
its initial investment, the insured has 
one-third of his insurance expiring every 
year and all of it gets the term rate. 
A similar procedure is followed if four 
vear or five year terms are preferred. 
In effect, under these plans, the insured 
pays for his term insurance annually at 
nro rata of the term premium. If the 
insured fails to renew the original poli- 
cies issued at pro rata of the term rate, 
an endorsement provides that he is auto- 
matically liable for the difference be- 
tween what he has naid and what the 
premium would have been at regular ap- 
plicable rates. 





MEZEY RESIGNS GENERAL 

The Mezey Agency, Inc., has resigned 
as agent for the General of America in 
New York City, effective December 31. 
After that date the company will con- 
tinue operations through the branch 
office at 111 John Street, with Robert 
Emslie supervising business in the 


metropolitan. district. 


WAR INSPECTIONS IN CANADA 


Canadian Underwriters Association Ar- 
ranged 6,950 Inspections of War 
Plants; Losses Kept Down 
The Canadian Government, through 
Reconstruction Minister Howe, has 
lifted the veil of secrecy which  sur- 
rounded the fire prevention work of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association dur- 
ing the war years. In telling the story 
Mr. Howe revealed that in 1939 the 
Canadian Underwriters Association and 
its affiliate organizations offered thx 
government the services of all its tech 
nical staffs. John L. Noble, manager of 
the British Columbia Underwriters As- 
sociation, was appointed insurance and 

fire prevention officer. 

Since the beginning of 1941 these un- 
derwriters’ groups arranged for 6,950 
inspections of government and crown 
war plants, as well as inspections of 
private plants which were under gov- 
ernment contract. These inspections 
cost the government nothing; the ex- 
pense being borne by the various un- 
derwriters associations and boards sup- 
ported by board insurance companies. 
The inspections were not of the hit and 
run variety. Rather, they extended any- 
where from a few hours to a week or 
more. 

Lauding the underwriters’ associations, 
Mr. Howe has this to say: “No one can 
more than guess at how many millions 
of dollars of fire damage would have 
resulted if we had not had the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the underwriters’ 
associations.” 

Mr. Howe reveals that total fire losses 
in crown war plants alone amounted to 
only $1,250,000 during the war years. 
More than a million and a half was 
spent by the government for fire fight- 
ing equipment. 

e 





Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 15) 


company employ in the area af- 
fected by the elevator strike of 
September 24-29? 

(a) Of this number, how many 
were kept idle by the strike? 

2. For how many days (1, 2, 3, 3%, 
etc.) did your employes fail to 
work? 

3. How many man-hours of work 
(total for all employes) do you 
estimate were lost during the 
strike ? 

4. If your employes were not paid 
for time lost during the strike, 
how much money was lost to them 
in wages? (Please give total esti- 
mate for all employes affected.) 

5. What would you estimate to be 
the loss to your trade (retailers, 
wholesalers, brokers, etc.) resulting 
from your inability to operate dur- 
ing the strike and consequent 
failure to supply your product or 
service in the accustomed amount ? 

6. Even if your company was able 
to enjoy normal elevator service 
during the strike it is conceivable 
that your business may have suf- 
fered through failure of  strike- 
bound firms to make essential de- 
liveries, etc. If so, what was the 
estimated loss to you, in dollars? 

7. If it is possible to do so, can you 
reckon the loss to your company. 
due to the strike, in sales and 
profits ? 

8. What would you estimate to b« 
the indirect losses to your com- 
pany through physical injury? 


SEE HOW COMPANY OPERATES 


The student body of Pohs Institute 
of Insurance, New York City, conducted 
by Herbert Pohs, attended an interest 
ing tour of the metropolitan depart 
ment of the Home Insurance Co., 5° 
Maiden Lane, on Friday evening, No 
vember 16. The students were given 
demonstration of the operations of thie 
home office underwriting procedure, and 
also a lecture on schedule rating by 
a Home engineer. These tours have been 
conducted from time to time by the 
Home. 
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Fine Arts Rate, Coverage Changes 
Made by IMUA Member Companies 


Rate reductions, coupled with broader 
‘overage, applying to fine arts insurance 
have been put into effect by member com- 
yanies of the Inland Marine Underwriters 
\ssociation. The breakage rate for cov- 
rage exceeding $5,000 has also been re- 
luced. Revisions are effective as of 
November 15, except on risks which here- 
tofore may have been specially rated or 
on which special conditions may have been 
eranted. These conditions may be con- 
tinued to expiration of policies or they may 
be amended or rewritten to conform to 
the revised rules. Policies attaching prior 
io September 1 may not be canceled and 
rewritten except on a short rate basis nor 
may the term of such policies be extended 
beyond their expiration date. 

These revised rules and rates are not 
applicable now in New York, Connecticut, 
llorida, Tennessee, Kansas and New Mex- 
ico where approve il is required before they 
can be put into effect. 


Important Changes 


Important rule changes are summarized 
as follows: 

Blanket items—It shall he permissible 
to include one or more specifically de- 
scribed blanket items argregating not more 
than 10% of the total amount insured 
on scheduled items. Such blanket items 
shall in all cases be subject to the follow- 
ing clause : 

“This company shall not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss or damage 
to the following property than ‘the sum 
insured thereon bear to 100% of the 
actual cash value of said property at the 
time such loss shall happen.” 

Percentage floater 





VIRGINIA REGIONAL MEETINGS 





Business Building Suggestions Given to 
Agents at Sessions at Staunton, 
Roanoke, Lynchburg 
Several regional meetings, sponsored 
by the Virginia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, were held at Staunton, 
Roanoke and Lynchburg last week. 
This series of meetings is a revival of 
similar meetings held in former years 
which were discontinued during the war 
due to restrictions on travel. Additional 
ineetings will be held at later dates in 
other parts of the state. Non-member 
capital stock agents as well as members 
of the association are invited to attend 

the meetings. 

Those leading discussions at this 
week’s meetings together with their 
subjects were W. Freeman Danc e, special 
agent, Fireman’s Fund Group, “U. and 
O. and Rental Value Insurance”; Harry 
N. Levey, manager for the National 
Surety for Virginia and North Caro- 
lina with Richmond headquarters, “Gen- 
eral Honesty Insurance”; Marshall C. 
Speight, executive state agent for the 
Virginia Fire & Marine with Richmond 
headquarters, “Use of Special Coverages 
as Business Builders.” 

The program at Staunton and Lynch- 
burg included a showing of the film 
‘Bank and Agent Auto Plan in Action.” 
Che educational film “Check and Dou- 
ble Check” and “Doubtful Dollars,” also 
prepared by the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, was shown at the Roanoke 
meeting. At all the meetings, J. Earle 
Dunford, manager of the state associa- 
tion, discussed the association’s pro- 
gram. Theo W. Kelley, Richmond, vice 


president of the association and board 
chairman, 
meetings, 


presided at each of the 


permissible to add the following clause, 
without additional corns to Rider No. 1 
or Rider No. 2 (Rule No. 26): 

“In consideration of the premium for 
which this policy is written, it is extended 
to cover, without notice to this company, 
the property insured hereunder to an ag- 
gregate of not exceeding 10% of the total 
amount insured wherever such property 
may be within the limits of the continental 
United States and Canada, while in transit 
on exhibition or otherwise, excluding 
premises defined in paragraph 4 of the 
policy. It is understood and agreed, how- 
ever, that this extension does not in any 
way increase the limits of liability ap- 
plicable to each specific location stipulated 
in this rider.” 

Acquisition Endorsement 

New acquisition endorsement—It shall 
be permissible to cover additional items 
acquired by the assured during the term 
of the policy subject to the following 
clause and for not exceeding 25% of the 
total amount of the policy: 

This policy is extended to cover addi- 
tional items of a nature similar to those 
scheduled hereunder ‘or usually covered 
under a fine arts policy in consideration 
of the agreement by the assured to report 
such additions within ninety days from the 
date acquired and to pay full premium 
thereon from the date acquired at pro 
rata of the policy rate. 

It is specifically understood and agreed, 
however, that this policy shall cease to 
cover such additional items if they are not 
reported to the company within the said 
ninety day period and that in any event 
this company shall not be liable under this 
endorsement for more than the actual cash 
value of such property nor for more than 
in respect to any one loss, dis- 


clause—It shall be aster or casuz ilty. 


Commissioners’ Committee 


Has Meeting in New York 


The committee on definition and in- 
terpretation of underwriting powers of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners met in New York City, 
Wednesday afternoon to consider a plan 
of definition for fire, marine and cas- 
ualty coverages. This committee is a 
subcommittee of the fire and marine 
committee and consists of W. Ellery 
Allyn, Connecticut; J. Austin Carroll, 
Rhode Island, and Albert F. Jordan, 
District of Columbia. 


Fire and Auto Losses 
High in Quebec in 1944 


Figures just released through the offices 
of Georges Lafrance, Quebec Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, indicate that operations 
for many lines in the province were un- 
profitable in 1944. For example net pre- 
miums written on fire were $18.509.000, 
while net premiums earned were $16,295,- 
000 and net losses incurred were $11,807,- 
000. For automobile business, net pre- 
miums written were $6,865,000; net pre- 
miums earned were $6,407,000 and net 
losses incurred were $3,894,000. 





MAY COERCE AUTO INSURANCE 


It is reported from Canada that the 
recently opened insurance office of the 
Saskatchewan provincial government will 
seek to force automobile owners to buy 
their insurance from that office. ; 
Fines, treasurer of the province, has 
stated that a scheme of compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance will be introduced in 
the provincial legislature and that it 
will contain a clause which will make a 
specific condition that such compulsory 
insurance be bought from the govern- 
ment office. 





GLENS FALLS DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Glens Falls have de- 
clared a special dividend of 25 cents a 
share, payable January 10 to stockhold- 
ers of record December 12, in addition 
to declaring the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share, payable Janu- 
- : to stockholders of record Decem- 
er 





Federal Court Determines Fault 
For Collision Between Cargo Vessels 


In libels arising out of a collision he- 
tween the S.S. Mani and the S.S. Ab- 
saroka in San Francisco Bay, and cross- 
libels by the respective owners, the suits 
being consolidated for trial and other 
purposes, the Federal District Court for 
northern California adjudged the col- 
lision and resulting losses solely the 
fault of the Mani, gave damages to the 
Absaroka’s owner and ordered a refer- 
ence for proof of the Absaroka’s dam- 
ages. An appeal by the Mason Com- 
pany, owner of the Mani, the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Matson Nav. 
Co. v. Pope & Talbot, Inc., 149 F. 2d 
295, reversed this decree, holding that 
the Absaroka was flagrantly at fault and, 
in the Appellate court’s opinion, the 
Mani was not at fault, and that the dam- 
ages should not be apportioned. 

The two vessels, both cargo carriers, 
collided on a dark but clear night in No- 
vember, 1941, near the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge. The evidence con- 
flicted as to the exact position of. the 
ships at the moment of collision. 

The facts showed that the vessels 
sighted each other about five minutes 
before the collision, at which time they 
were more than a mile apart. They ex- 
changed one blast signal thereby agree- 
ing to pass according to the rules, that 
is, that the Mani would cross the Ab- 
saroka’s bow and that the Absaroka 
would cross the Mani’s stern. 

“In the face of her duty under the In- 
land Pilot Rules and of her whistle 





agreement,” the Circuit Court said, “the 
Absaroka continued her speed at full 
ahead, nine knots, until at least two min- 
utes before the collision, when her en- 
gines were stopped. She maintained her 
course until approximately a half min- 
ute before the collision, when the wheel 
was put hard right and the engines re- 
versed. She still had headway at the 
time of the impact. The rules direct 
that the burdened vessel keep out of the 
way by directing her course to starboard 
so as to cross the stern of the other ves- 
sel or by slackening her speed, stopping 
or reversing. The Absaroka ignored 
their commands until too late to avoid 
disaster. She disregarded her duty as 
the burdened vessel and thereby violated 
articles 19, 22 and 23 of the Inland 
Rules and Pilot Rule VII. 

“As a burdened vessel violating an 
applicable statutory rule, the Absaroka 
is prima facie at fault and to relieve 
herself of liability has the burden of 
proving that the collision could not have 
been caused by her fault. The Pennsyl- 
vania, 1873, 19 Wall, 125, 86 U. S. 125, 
136; The Carroll, 1868, 8 Wall, 302, 75 
U. S. 302, 305; The Wolsum, 5 Cir., 1926, 
14 F. 2d 371, 376.” 

It was held that the evidence did not 
show that the privileged vessel altered 
her course to the left about two min- 
utes before the collision and thus failed 
to maintain her course as required by 
the Inland Rules and Pilot Rule, art. 21, 
33 U. S. C. A. §206. The burdencd ves- 
sel being clearly at fault, any error on 





Dallas Bankers to View 
Bank and Agent Auto Film 


The bank presidents and the loan men 
of all the Dallas banks will be guests of 
the Dallas Insurance Agents Association 
at a membership luncheon Friday, No- 
vember 30, when the sound motion pic- 
ture “The Bank and Agent Auto Plan” 
will be shown for the first time in 
Dallas. Company representatives with 
headquarters in Dallas will also attend. 
The advertising program of the Dallas 
agents has been temporarily stopped be- 
cause the association has been unable to 
buy newspaper space or radio time, but 
will be continued when space and time 
can be purchased, probably after Janu- 
uary 1 


Lucey Advertising Manager 


For American International 

Acheson E. Lucey has been appointed 
advertising and public relations mana 
ger of the American International Un- 
derwriters Corporation, 111 John Street, 
New York City. Mr. Lucey was re- 
cently released to inactive duty from 
the U. S. Navy after nearly three and 
one-half years with the Navy’s Military 
Government branch. Prior to his naval 
service, in which he last served as lieu- 
tenant commander, Mr. Lucey was ad- 
vertising manager for the U. S. Life 
Insurance Co., an affiliate of the AIU. 
His previous connections included ad- 
vertising, newspaper and radio work 
with other AIU affiliates in the Orient. 


AUTO THEFT LOSSES RISE 
Motor car thefts and looting in Min- 
neapolis this vear will cause a total loss 


of $700,000, Chief of Police Ryan pre- 
dicts. He estimates that by the end 
of the year between 850 and 900 cars 
will have been stolen and an additional 
$50,000 in loot taken from them. This 
year’s loss will be the greatest since 
1940 when 1,059 cars were stolen in 


Minneapolis. Chief Ryan warned against 
leaving cars unlocked, leaving them 
with the motor running or with the 
ignition key in the car and not to park 
in dark, out-of-the-way places where 
prowlers can operate. 

kL. &. AGENTS START CLASSES 

Los Angeles Insurance Association, 
conducting the educational courses ap- 
proved by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, will begin the series 
on November 29, with the class on pub- 
lic liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, aviation insurance and 
state insurance laws. The sessions will 
be held Thursday evenings for two hours 
and will run for a total of twenty-four 
hours with an additional four hours for 
review and examination. The leaders 
will be chosen from among agent mem- 
bers of the association, assisted by com- 
pany personnel, 


ISSUES SIX MONTH AUTO FORM 

The Allstate Insurance Co. and the 
Allstate Fire of Chicago are issuing six 
months’ automobile fire, theft, collision 
and liability policies in New Jersey. 
The companies, which are owned by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago, have 
withdrawn their rates for annual policies 
in New Jersey. 








the part of the privileged vessel in de- 
viating from the privileged vessel’s duty 
of maintaining her course and speed 
was in the face of imminent collision, 
and therefore, was not chargeable as a 
fault contributing to the collision (35 U 
S. C. A., §§204, 207, 208.) 

A passing tug was not a factor in fix- 
ing the fault as between the burdened 
and the privileged vessels and on alleged 
violation by the privileged vessel of a 
rule of the road with respect to the tug 
was held immaterial. 

The privileged vessel was not at fault 
on the ground of excessive speed, no 
statutory speed limit controlling its 
progress, and, when the vessels sighted 
each other, there was sufficient room for 
the burdened vessel to keep clear, and 
the collision would have been prevented 
if the privileged vessel had proceeded 
faster or slower than she did. 
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Zurich Agents Sponsor 
Meeting's at Buffalo 


INVITE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Heiser and E. A. Pool to Discuss 
po Nese Maintenance”; Four Agencies 
in Charge of Program 





Four agencies representing the Zurich 
Insurance Cos. in the Buffalo, N. Y. area 
are sponsors for a series of meetings 
for business executives to be held De- 
cember 11, 12 and 13 at the Buffalo 
Athletic Club. Each of the four meet- 
ings has the sponsorship of one of the 
following agencies: Frank J. Curtin; 
Deuel, Lapey & Co., Inc.; Crown Insur- 
ance Agency; and Moss and Eckis. 

An extensive promotional program 
was planned. The opening announce- 
ment, of impressive design and in color, 
carrie s a page one headline—“American 
Business Prepares for Its Next Tri- 
umph.” The tone of the meeting is 
stated in a paragraph in the announce- 
ment reading: ‘ 

“We invite you to attend and partici- 
pate in a two-hour discussion covering 
one of the important areas of human 
behavior—human maintenance. In show- 
ing what makes people act the way 
they do, cause and effect in human be- 
havior will be examined in the light of 
practical experience.” 

Experts Will Preside 

The presentation of the subject will be 
made by two men with unique records of 
accomplishment in the past who have 
done and are doing unusual objective 
thinking for the future. One of them is 
Dr. Victor G. Heiser, consultant, com- 
mittee on industrial health, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, physician 
and aid to business men of America and 
the world, administrator, and author of 
numerous books, including the long time 
best-seller, “An American Doctor’s Od- 
vssey.” As an example of one of the ac- 
complishments of his busy life, Dr. 
Heiser showed how the same number of 
workers could produce twice as much 
rubbe a. 

The other expert is Edward A. Pool, 
director, industrial welfare department, 
Zurich Insurance Cos., successful pub- 
lisher, nationally-known sales promo- 
tion expert, publicist and teacher. Mr. 
Pool has introduced new products and 
made their names household’ words, 
aroused local and national consciousness 
on social and health problems, has been 
a teacher and student of human behavior 
for many years. 

The series of meetings has the coop- 
eration of such groups as the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Asso- 
ciated Industries of New York State, 
American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Dental Association and the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. The four spon- 
soring insurance agencies have covered 
the entire Buffalo area industrial execu- 
tives’ roster with their promotion to 
insure a complete representative attend- 
ance. 

Frank J. Curtin, chairman of the 
agents’ group, stated that the agencies 
involved are very enthusiastic about the 
benefits to be derived through translat- 
ing to business management the objec- 
tive nature of the services they, as stock 
company insurance agents, have to ren- 
der in assisting with post-war business 
problems. 


ATTACKS NEBRASKA AUTO LAW 
Nebraska’s new motor vehicle liability 
law will be tested in court as a result 
of a restraining order granted by Dis- 
trict Judge E. J. Reed at Kearney, 
against revoking the driver’s license of 
Bert Samuelson, Elm Creek, farmer. 


Towner Bureau Reduces 
Fiduciary Bond Rates 


The Towner Rating Bureau has sub- 
stantially reduced rates for fiduciary 
bonds executed on behalf of a national 
or state bank or trust company as sole 
or joint principal and_ for fiduciary 
bonds on behalf of an individual as prin- 
cipal, serving as co-fiduciary with a na- 
tional or state bank or trust company, 
whether or not such bank or trust com- 
pany is bonded. The reduction became 
effective November 23 

Final premium for these bonds is now 
subject to a discount of 33 1/3%. Man- 
ual premiums remain unchanged. The 
revision is intended to be effective in 
all states subject to the approval of the 
supervisory authorities in regulated 
states. 


Wm. R. Griffin Dead 

William R. Griffin, 64, second vice 
president of the Metropolitan Casualty 
and Commercial Casualty, members of 
the Loyalty Group, in charge of their 
Newark branch office, died last Satur- 
day at St. Mary’s Hospital, Orange, N. 
J. Mr. Griffin had been with the or- 
ganization for the past thirty-one years 
and was one of its most popular and 
valued executives. He took an active in- 
terest in casualty-surety insurance af- 
fairs in Newark and for years was a 
member of the Casualty Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey. His succes- 
sor has not yet been named. 








Maryland Casualty Co. 
Writes Big Contract Bonds 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, 
recently wrote the contract bonds on 
one of the largest municipal construc- 
tion jobs since the beginning of the 
war, covering construction of a 20-foot 
diameter twin tube addition to the Chi- 
cago sewer system, at a cost of $10,386,- 
125. The Maryland. retained 40% of each 
bond, with twenty other companies as 
either co- surety Or re-insurers. The per- 
formance bond was in the amount of 
$5,193,062 and the separate indemnity 
bond for $2,077,225. 

The contractor was the S. A. Healy 
Co., one of the largest contracting firms 
in the United States, which has built 
a number of large sewers in Chicago 
and Detroit, two sections of subways 
in Chicago and two sections of the 
Delaware Water Aqueduct in New 
York. The Healy company also had a 
half interest in the Panama Construc- 
tors, holders of a $20,000,000 contract 
in the Panama Canal Zone before the 
war. All bonds on these projects were 
written by the Maryland Casualty. 


Bottinger Heads New 
Special Risks Dept. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THOMPSON 





Globe Indemnity Creates Department in 
Metropolitan N. Y. Area Under 
Experienced Manager 





The creation of a special risks de- 
partment, under the supervision of 
Charles M. Bottinger, in the New York 
City offices of the Globe Indemnity Co., 
is announced by William J. Thompson, 





Graystone Studios 


CHARLES M. BOTTINGER 


vice president in charge of the metro- 
politan territory. 

Mr. Bottinger, who has been with the 
Globe for over twenty years, assumed 
his new responsibilities on November 26. 
The new department will handle such 
accounts as require the wide experience 
and specialized knowledge with which 
Mr. Bottinger is well equipped. Since 
1924, the classification, schedule and ex- 
perience rating and retrospective ad- 
justment of both metropolitan and 
nationwide risks formed an important 
part of his background. »*+ 

As assistant superintendent of the 
metropolitan engineering department in 
later years, Mr. Bottinger extended his 
activities by supervising the servicing 
of large compensation and fleet risks. 
In 1941, he was transferred to the home 
office as assistant to Graham Watts, 
assistant secretary of the Globe, where 
his work has since been principally con- 
nected with national defense projects 
and other special risks in which under- 
writing, rating, premium adjustments, 
audits, claims and engineering prob- 
lems received his special attention. 

It can be readily recognized that these 
varied activities have kept Mr. Bottinger 
in close touch with the field. 





SEEKS AGENCY 
CONNECTION 


Experienced insurance man 
with 24 years of training in pro 
duction and management in the 
casualty, fire and surety fields, de 
sires to associate with agency or 
brokerage firm in the East. Pref. 
erably an organization contem- 
plating expansion or where owne: 
wishes to retire or to be relieve:! 
of detailed responsibility. 

Will purchase interest in firm 
or buy outright. 


Address replies to Box 1628, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 4i 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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FORGERY BONDS— 
BURGLARY INSURANCE 








Michelsen Says Federation 
Tickets Are All Sold Out 


In connection with the annual meeting 
of the Insurance Federation of New 
York to be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, December 5, G. R. 
Michelsen, chairman of the executive 
committee, has issued a statement in 
which he says that because of the heavy 
demand for tables this year, no further 
reservations can be accepted for the 
luncheon. 

As already announced, the guest 
speaker will be Senator Joseph c; 
O’ Mahoney whose subject will be “Gov- 
ernment and the Insurance Business,” 
and the Senator will be introduced by 
President Leroy A. Lincoln of the 
Metropolitan Life. Mr. Michelsen says 
he feels the federation is particularly 
fortunate in having secured Senator 
O’Mahoney for its speaker this year as 
he has shown an aetive interest in in- 
surance problems since the Supreme 
Court has pronounced insurance to be 
commerce. 





EXCESS APPOINTS JOHNSON 





Becomes Bonding Department Manager; 
Just Released From Army; Experi- 
enced in Bonding Field 

The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
announces the appointment of Darrell 
F. Johnson as manager of its bondng 
department. 

A graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota, Mr. Johnson has been in_ iilie 
fidelity and surety bond ‘business for 
the last twenty years. 

From the Chicago office of the Ameri- 
can Surety Co., where he served as 
manager of the blanket bond and _ bur- 
elary department, he transferred to the 
Massachusetts Bonding in charge of the 
bonding department of its Chicago of- 
fice. He was then associated with the New 
York office of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., and later was in charge 
of the bonding department at the homie 
office, which he left to join the Army. 

Mr. Johnson has just recently been 
released from the Army, in which «as 
major in the Inspector Gencral’s De- 
partment he served for over three 
years, twenty-eight months of this 
time in the India-Burma theatre, chie‘ly 
on the Ledo Road. 





Questions Go to Potter for 
Next White & Camby Forum 


“Getting the Order for Stock Inst 
ance Against Any Kind of Competitio: ” 
will be the subject of the next insuran 
forum to be conducted by White < 
Camby, Inc., to be held Monday, D: 
cember 10, at the Hotel Biltmore, N¢ 
York City, from 5:15 to 6:45 p.m. We'- 
lington Potter of Rochester, who w 
be the guest speaker, making a retu 
appearance On the forum, already 
received a number of questions by ma! 
and will also invite questions from tlic 
floor. 
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Spottke Upholds Auto 
Classification Rates 


SPEAKS AT OHIO CONFERENCE 





Says New Policy Will Cover Buyer's 
Every Need Under Safety Laws; 


Favors Consumer Research 





Albert E. Spottke, manager of the 
automobile department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 


writers, speaking before the insurance 
educational conference at the Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, No- 
vember 20, said that the insurance in- 
dustry will offer to the buyer a policy 
which will take care of his every need 
under the most stringent types of finan- 
cial responsibility laws. In the course 
of his address, Mr. Spottke upheld the 
classification plan the companies have 
introduced in the majority of the states, 
and recommended that the insurance 
business should practice consumer re- 
search, 

Mr. Spottke spoke of the surprising 
manner in which the volume of automo- 
bile liability insurance held up and in 
the case of some companies increased 
during the restrictions of the war 
years, and said that an analysis of sev- 
eral plausible explanations leads to the 
conclusion: “After making due allow- 
ance for increased purchasing power 
over the last several years, we must 
still conclude that automobile liability 
insurance has been selling well because 
the product is good and the price is 
right.” 

Exclusions Are Cut 

Speaking of the new automobile lia- 
bility policy with coverage broadened 
and the list of exclusions cut to the 
point where the only ones of conse- 
quence are those applying to situations 
which must necessarily be covered by 
—_ forms of insurance, Mr. Spottke 
said: 

“The present-day automobilé policy, 
though it may not have the same 
glamour, is in every respect as good 
a product as the 1945 automobile. It 
can be improved in appearance and 
readability by streamlining. But the in- 
dustry can justly pride itself in that 
the automobile policy which is offered 
the public today, while cheap in price 
is definitely not so in quality.” 

Mr. Spottke mentioned suggestions 
which arise from time to time that 
the automobile policy should be an 
operator’s policy instead of a_ policy 
describing the car. He said that people 
making such suggestions overlook the 
fact that the present policy is more 
than coverage under an_ operator’s 
policy; that it is an operator’s policy 
for the hamed assured and spouse plus 
a blanket coverage policy on the de- 
scribed automobile. “We should stop, 
look and listen” he said, “before chang- 
ing such a policy to something which 
will give less protection, especially in 
the face of the more extensive require- 
ments of financial responsibility laws. 


Provisions Are Being Revised 


_ In general,” Mr. Spottke continued, 
“the business is agreed that the policy 
can be expressed in language that will 
be shorter and more readily understood. 
Chat is to be expected since the policy 
Structure has been built stone upon 
Stone, largely during a period when 
complete revisions have been imprac- 
tical or impossible. The work of re- 
vising the standard provisions is now 
under way and all who are interested 
are invited to contribute their sug- 
gestions.” 

Saying the time has arrived when 
the business must give consideration to 
Preparation of a comprehensive automo- 
bile liability policy for the single car 
owner, Mr. Spottke presented his views 
on this subject as follows: 

policy except for hazards insur- 
able under separate forms like work- 
mens compensation and inland marine 
exposures, will give to the single 


car owner 100% protection. Such a 
Policy has been issued for some time 
in the physical damage field and who 


is there who would deny that the mar- 
keting of this policy was one of the 
wisest and most successful moves by 
the automobile physical damage _busi- 
ness. The industry enhanced its own 
prestige and its material position as 
well by giving the public a_ better 
product. With the growing success of 
financial responsibility legislation and 
the adoption of this type of law by 
more and more states, the public need 
for such a complete coverage policy be- 
comes even more pressing. 
Choice to Buyer 

“An analysis of the present policy 
exclusions quickly shows that those 
which do not relate to situations re- 
quiring other forms of insurance are 
of little practical significance. This must 
necessarily be so when we reflect on 
the completeness of the coverage al- 
ready developed to meet the require- 
ments of financial’ responsibility laws. 
It follows that most of the exclusions 
and limitations can be dispensed with 
at no disadvantage to the companies 
and at nominal additional cost to the 
buyer. The buyer could then obtain 
comprehensive automobile liability cov- 
erage at slightly higher cost—or if he 
preferred present-day coverage, he could 
purchase the equivalent of the present 
policy at somewhat lower cost. The 
buyer would have the choice. 

“On this basis, the industry, com- 
panies and producers, will offer to the 
buyer a policy which will take care of 
his every need under the most stringent 
types of financial responsibility laws. 
The privileges enjoyed by the insured 
owner and operator will be safeguarded. 
The security and ease of mind which 
the insured should have with adequate 
and sound insurance will be fully real- 
ized at moderately increased cost. But 
the industry will also be offering a 
product virtually flawless as far as the 
injured public is concerned and _ that 
will add immeasurably to the strength 
of the financial responsibility type of 
law. At least during the initial stages 
of such a program, the present coverage 
would continue available and so we 
could let the buyers decide whether they 
prefer lower initial cost or lowest ulti- 
mate cost.” 

New Responsibility Laws 

Mr. Spottke said that many of the 
earlier financial responsibility laws have 
not come up to expectations due to the 
fact that the time interval between the 
accident and the rendition of a judg- 
ment is too great and many automobile 
owners will therefore take a long shot. 
He said this weakness has been over- 
come in the latest type laws, such as 
have been enacted in Indiana, Nebraska, 
Virginia, New York, Illinois and other 
states. “Proof of financial responsibility 
for the future is no longer required in 
this latest type law,” he said, “because 
it is the growing opinion that empha- 
sis on security for the accident that 
may occur is the most effective. States 
with the latest type of law show that 
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Testimonial Dinner to Mary Donlon 


Mary Donlon, chairman of the New 
York Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
will be honored at a large testimonial 
dinner at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 12, at 7 o’clock, when guests 
will include important figures among 
New York State and city insurance, 
industrial, business, labor and _ political 
leaders. 

Henry D. Sayer, general manager, 
New York Compensation Rating Board, 
is general chairman of the “Hon. Mary 





ASK COMP. INCREASE IN MoO. 


National Council Files 11.1% Over-all 
Increase; Jackson to Conduct 
a Public Hearing 
The National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance has filed with 
the Missouri Insurance Department pro- 
posed classifications of risks and rates 
for 1946 that represent an over-all raise 
of 11.1% compared with’ the charges 
now being made in Missouri. 


The rates and classifications affect 
some 60,000 employers in Missouri and 
according to Donald S. McDermott, ac- 
tuary for the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment, on the basis of the 1944 total 
premiums of some $12 million, will raise 
the cost of compensation insurance in 
the state by some $1,332,000 next year. 
The new schedule calls for the first 
increase in compensation rates in the 
state in ten years. 


Insurance Commissioner Owen G. 
Jackson will conduct a public hearing 
on the proposed new rates and it is 
anticipated there shall be considerable 
opposition to the new rates. 

The probable explanation of the in- 
crease being sought, Mr. McDermott 
said, can be found in the insurance 
companies’ experience for 1942 and 
1943. The maximum disability claim 
benefits were paid to workers during 
the war years and there were more 
accidents. 

Upwards of 200 of the larger Missouri 
industrial concerns are self-insurers and 
would be affected only indirectly by 
the proposed new rates. The new rates 
would become effective after December 
31, 1945. 

The 1944 report of the Missouri In- 
surance Department reveals that stock 
insurance writing workmen’s compen- 
sation lines had net premiums that 
years of $5,760,481.68, while their net 
losses paid amounted to $2,809,267.34, 
while miscellaneous mutual companies 
had $3,855,763.90 in net premiums and 
their net losses paid amounted to 


$2,030,106.16. 

















YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


ESTABLISH AND BUILD A DIRECT ACCIDENT AND 

HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE AGENCY 
A nationally known Accident and Health Company which 
operates in every State is expanding its agency organization and 
opening up territories for more extensive development. Such 
excellent territories as Omaha — Kansas City — Des Moines — 
Dallas — Houston — Utica — Flint — Indianapolis — Fort Wayne— 
Toledo—Rochester—Dayton—Columbus—Knoxville and others 


are available. 


Advertising material and other necessary assistance furnished. 
Policy issuing and claim paying privileges extended. A complete 
line of Disability, Hospitalization and Medical Care policies avail- 
able on an individual, franchise and group basis, including Family 


policies. 


White: Box 1617, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








Donlon Testimonial Dinner Committee,” 
and committee offices have been estab- 
lished at 100 East Forty-second Street. 
George A. Dierauf, of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance is 
secretary-treasurer. 

Among the honorary chairmen are 
J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and John L. Train, president, 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, 
N.. Y. 


Insurance men on the executive com- 
mittee include Raymond N. Caverly, 
vice president, Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
of New York; Richard V. Goodwin, first 
vice president, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Co., and Harold K. Philips and 
Richard C. Wagner, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. 

Messrs. Dorsett and Train are mem- 
bers of the committee on distinguished 
guests, as is Edward J. Powers of the 
New York State Fund. Samuel Kalt- 
man, Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., is a 
member of the invitation committee. 
Mr. Philips, who is director of publicity 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, is on the publicity committee 
for the testimonial dinner. Mr. Dierauf 
is a member of the ticket committee. 


ATTACKS OHIO MERIT RATING 


Commission, Administering Compulsory 
Compensation Law, Allows Claim 
and Penalizes Concern 
The merit rating system used by the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio in con- 
nection with administration of the state’s 
monopolistic workmen's compensation 
fund, has been attacked in a suit filed 
in Common Pleas Court at Columbus by 
attorneys for Summit Fast Freight, Inc. 
A nineteen-year-old boy, not an em- 
ploye of the company, driving a com- 
pany truck upon invitation of the driver, 
collided with a train and the Industrial 
Commission allowed his claim for com- 

pensation for his injuries. 

The company, up to this itme, had en- 
joyed a 20% reduction in compensation 
rates because of favorable experience, 
but when the claim was allowed, the 
Commission restored the 20% and added 
another 20% tq the rate. Pointing out 
that the intent of the compensation act 
is to create by compulsory contribution 
a fund for payment of claims over the 
entire industry, the plaintiff claims that 
canceling its 20% allowance and adding 
another 20% is, in effect, compelling the 
plaintiff to pay the entire cost of the 
claim over the course of vears. 


RUSSELL HEADS NEW FIRM 
Formerly with New York State Fund, 
Will Specialize in Compensation in 
New York City 
Organization of the J. T. Russell Co 
as general insurance brokers, with 
offices at 50 East 42nd Street, New 

York, has just been announced 

James T. Russell, founder of the new 
company, has extensive experience in 
the field of workmen’s compensation and 
will devote the major portion of his time 
to developing that branch of the firm’s 
business. He comes directly from the 
State Insurance Fund with which he has 
been associated for eighteen years. Most 
recently he has been the fund’s assistant 
sales manager. 





SPENCERS’ DAUGHTER WEDS 

Elizabeth Jane Spencer, daughter of 
Executive Director Kenneth Spencer of 
the Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity 
Cos., and Mrs. Spencer, was married to 
Robert Clement Boone November 17. 
The wedding took place at the Spencer 
home at Montclair, N. J., in the after- 
noon, and Mr. Spencer gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage. Mrs. Boone is a gradu- 
ate of Colby Junior College, New Lon- 
don, N. H., and Mr. Boone is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton. 
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Caverly on Expediting 
Compensation Awards 


ADMINISTRATORS 


ADDRESSES 


Stock Company Spokesman Describes 
Steps Taken to Insure Prompt 
Settlement of Claims 





The series of steps taken by stock 
nsurance companies, both individually 
and through their organizations, to ex- 
pedite compensation insurance claims 
vards was outhned by Raymond N. 
Caverly, vice president, Fidelity & Casu- 
uty Co. of New York, in his address. 
“Prompt Payment of Compensation,” 
delivered before the meeting of the 
International Association of Industrial 
\ecident. Boards and Commissions. at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., November 26-29. 

Mr. Caverly spoke at the session of 
November ?7 at which Mary Donlon, 
chairman, New York Workmen's Com- 
pensation Board, pres'ded. The entre 
session was on the subject of prompt 
repomting of injuries and payment of 
losses. Mr. Caverly was the spokesman 
for stock company insurance on this 


Stock insurance companies are well 
aware of the obligatton to pay compen- 
sation benefits, he said, as evidence of 
which he presented the Statement of 
Principles covering this subject adopted 
by the members of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. He then 
told of measures taken by the company 
members of the association to insure 
vide distribution of the statement, par- 
ticularly among their claims offices. He 
aid that in his own company, even 
before this statement was promulgated, 
he had sent out a letter to all branch 
claim offices, emphasizing their respon- 
sibilities to workmen’s compensation 
claimants, which said in part: 

Should Be Humane 

“Perhaps the most important of these 
obligations is to be humane and con- 

iderate of the unfortunate claimant; 
perhage this can best be accomplished 
by attempting to put onself in his place. 
For a man who is lying helpless with 
a broken leg or a fractured skull, and 
with a wife and some hungry children 
it home, it is often of great importance 
for his compensation check to reach 
him by the day it is due.” 

He said some of the companies have 
followed up distribution of the State- 
ment of Principles by sending repre- 
sentatives from the home office to con- 
fer with the men in the field and with 
administrators of compensation laws. 
This, he said, serves as a check on 
actual practices and a means of ob- 
taining suggestions for members where 
necessary. Other companies, he said, 
have sent out additional literature in- 
structing their personnel as to proper 
claim handling methods. He continued: 

“We realize that to the public at large 
the claims man virtually is the com- 
pany and it is by his actions that the 
whole insurance industry is judged. We 
want him to live up to the high stand- 
ards which his company has established. 

Room for Improvement 

“T am not trying to say that we have 
been able to maintain a perfect record. 
There is always room for improvement. 
even under the best of conditions and 
it can hardly be said that the best of 
conditions have prevailed during the 
last few years. We have been handi- 
capped by a shortage in personnel, in- 
experienced help and the transportation 
and communication difficulties caused by 
the war. Men whom we have carefully 
trained have been called to the colors. 
Those who replaced them have been 
drafted even before they had the op- 
portunity to learn a difficult job thor- 
oughly. It has not been easy to main- 
tain an efficient organization under such 
circumstances. At the same time, the 
volume of work greatly increased. Un- 
der the impetus.of war the amazing 
feat of industrial production, which 
plaved so large a part in bringing the 
enemy to his knees, was accomplished. 
But a price was paid for performing 
this feat—we have had our casualties 
on the home front as well. 

“I feel that the insurance industry 





RAYMOND N. CAVERLY 


may well be proud of its share in re- 
ducing the accident toll. But while po- 
tential figures have been greatly re- 
duced, the number of accidents has 
nevertheless been large. This has nat- 
urally been reflected in the number of 
compensation claims. In Michigan, for 
example, there were 29,558 compensable 
injuries in 1941. For the year ending 
June 30, 1945, on the other hand, 38,524 
such injuries occurred. In varying de- 
yree very much the same _ conditions 
prevailed throughout the country. I do 
not wish, however, to dwell too long 
on this point. You are all familiar with 
this picture and have had to struggle 
with problems very similar to ours. 
Job Is to Reconvert 

“IT can only say that now victory 
has been achieved it is our job to 
‘reconvert’ as quickly as possible and 
to eliminate the causes for delay which 
war conditions had created. We have 
tried to do our best under the handi- 
caps which existed and we will trv to 
do our best after such handicaps have 
been removed.” 

Mr. Caverly spoke of the creation of 
Claim Managers’ Councils sponsored by 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives and the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies as an- 
other step taken to insure prompt claim 
payments. Already, he said, seventeen 
of these councils have been set up in 
strategic claim centers and more are 
in process of being organized. One of 
the main functions of these councils, 
he said, is to promote the prompt pay- 
ment of meritorious claims, and in gen- 
eral, they are to direct their efforts 
{o maintaining and promoting high 
standards in claim administration, al- 
Ways striving to improve the services 
given, 

He said that since the men on these 
councils are immediately responsible for 
the handling of claims locally, they are 
in a particularly favored position to 
furnish information as to claim condi- 
tions and to take action when it is 
necessary. To enable these groups to re- 
ceive the benefit of the broader experi- 
ence and nation-wide outlook of the 
members of the Combined Claims Com- 
mittee, he added, consultations between 
these councils and the Combined Claims 
Committee are provided for. “These 
councils,” he said, “are there to coop- 
erate with you, the administrators of 
workmen’s compensation laws, in achiev- 
ing the end to which we are both striv- 
ing—prompt payment and good admin- 
istration in general.” 

_ Expresses Belief in Competition 

Ir. Caverly said another plan for 
encouraging prompt payment is in com- 
petition and expressed the belief that, 
whether between various tynes of car- 
riers, between companies of the same 
type or between the branches of one 
company competition is the incentive 
which has played so large a part in 
spurring the development of this coun- 
try to its present greatness. 

“Here again,” he said, “it is proving 


F. & D. PROMOTES GRIFFITH 


Vice President, Head of Judicial Bond 
Departments, Succeeds the Late 
Austin H. Geiselman 

Election of W. H. C. Griffith as vice- 
president in charge of the judicial bond 
departments of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co., of Maryland and its subsidiary, the 
American Bonding Co., has been an- 
nounced by Frank A. Bach, president of 
the parent organization. Mr. Griffith 
succeeds the late Austin H. Geiselman, 
whose death occurred last week. 

A native Marylander, Mr. Griffith 
joined the F. & D., in December, 1928, 
as a member of the judicial inspection 
bureau in New England. He had_pre- 
viously been connected with a Baltimore 
investment banking firm. Four years la- 
ter he was brought into the home office 
as a judicial bond underwriter and in 
December, 1941, was promoted to the 
assistant managership of that depart- 
ment. 





its value in the limited field which we 
have under consideration. Some com- 
panies keep records on the time con- 
sumed in each step of the claims pro- 
cedure for each of the different claims 
offices. Otliers require from each office 
monthly report on promptness. Distribu- 
tion of comparative tables among these 
offices is a strong inducement to main- 
tain a good record.” 

In his own company, Mr. Caverly said, 
if payment is not made within the 
statutory period for making first pay- 
ment, the claim adjuster must explain 
the reason for the delay; in_ states 
where no specific period is required by 
law, explanation is required in all cases 
where payment is not made _ within 
twenty days after injury. He explained 
other checks and methods and said his 
company believes in living up to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law 
and if the company is reasonably satis- 
fied that the claim is justified, the claim- 
ant gets his check. 


Three Causes of Delay 


Mr. Caverly noted three causes of 
delay in claim settlements, outside the 
province of the company and its claim 
adjuster. One cause, he said, is failure 
of employer promptly to report the in- 
jury to the insurance carrier, a problem 
accentuated on recent years by man- 
power shortage. A second cause, he 
said, is the difficulty in obtaining prompt 
reports from attending physicians; the 
medical profession has been hard 
pressed, and some companies have at- 
tempted to facilitate their work through 
a simplified brief report form. Finally, 
said Mr. Caverly, the laws themselves 
in some states have caused delay, and 
he expressed the opinion that it is pre- 
ferable to make compensation payable 
directly without the necessity for writ- 
ten agreements, with provision for the 
determination of differences by the ad- 
ministrators of the law. 

Mr. Caverly said the companies value 
the opinions of the administrators of the 
compensation laws, and are eager to 
seek them. 

“We want to do a good job both in- 
dividually and collectively,” he said. 
“Individually, many companies have 
gone to great length in maintaining the 
highest claim standards. We want to 
make sure that those standards are ef- 
fective for the industry as a whole. A 
claim mishandled, reflects on insurance 
as a group, as well as on the particular 
carrier. Collectively our association, 
through its claims bureau, casualty de- 
partment and the general manager him- 
stlf, has been most active in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of good claims 
administration, Letters, speeches and 
personal conferences have kept this 
subject in the forefront. The associa- 
tion, of course, does not possess any 
police powers, but persuasion can be 
an effective instrument where properly 
applied. We have likewise cooperated 
with other insurance groups as shown 
by the activities of the Combined Claims 
Committee and the various claims 
councils.” 


Chamber of Commerce 
Opposes Health Pla: 


REFERENDUM VOTE IS TAKE! 
Voices Opposition to Any System o 
Socialized Medicine; Vote 
Almost Unanimous 


In connection with President Tru 
man’s message to Congress on his pro 
posed national health program, A. I 
Kirkpatrick, manager of the insuranc 
department of the Chamber of Com 


merce of the United States, has for 
warded to insurance executives the re 
sults of the referendum vote of all or 
ganization members which established 
the policy of the Chamber on medica! 
and cash sickness benefits. 

As will be seen by results of the 
referendum, the organization members 
were almost unanimous in their conclu 
sion that employers should explore the 
subject of protection for employes 
against non-occupational disabilities and 
sickness, that voluntary groups should 
provide more adequate medical service 
and that any system of socialized medi- 
cine should be avoided. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has forwarded _ to 
members the full text of President 
Truman’s message and has requisitioned 
a supply of copies of Senate Bill 1606 
by Senator Wagner and its companion 
bill, HR 4730 by Representative Dingell, 
providing for a national health program, 
and copies will be sent to insurance 
company executives who are members 
of the Chamber. ‘ 

Following is the policy established by 
the Chamber through the referendum 
with the percentage vote on each plank 
of the platform: 

Policy of Chamber 


“Employers who have not done so 
should explore the possibility of pro- 
viding for their employes some protec- 
tion against non-industrial or non-occu- 
pational disabilities and sickness. 0.8. 

“If, after a reasonable period of time, 
the private effort of employers to pro- 
vide protection against non-industrial 
and non-occupational disabilities and 
sickness still leaves substantial gaps in 
coverage, only then should public action 
be taken. 69.5. 

“Tf such public action is taken as in- 
dicated in Declaration No. 17, this 
should be at the state and local levels 
of government rather than at the Fed- 
eral level. 92.8. 

“Tf such legislation as indicated in 
No. 17 above is passed, this should per- 
mit voluntary group plans to operate as 
alternatives to Government plans. 94.6. 

“Voluntary group effort to provide 
more adequate medical services for all 
the people is urged. 94.0. 

“There should be avoidance of a sys- 
tem of socialized medicine, under which 
all the medical personnel become Gov- 
ernment employes and the free choice 
of doctor by the patient and of patient 
by the doctor is impaired. 96.5.” 





- Parker-Allston Ranks 


High Among Ad Agencies 


In the latest annual tabulation of ad- 
vertising agencies reported by Industrial 
Marketing an increase of 29% in ad- 
vertising in business papers is shown. 
Out of a total of 466 agencies reporting 
Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., well- 
known insurance advertising agency, 
now ranks seventy-eighth. This agency, 
which is celebrating its fifth anniversary 
on December 5, has shown steady 
growth and represents numerous insur- 
ance companies in all branches of the 
business. Many of their campaigns have 
attracted wide and favorable attention. 

As part of a _ post-war program 
Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., has 
added to its staff two new experienced 
men, one in ar executive capacity and 
the other in the production field. This 
will enable the agency to handle addi- 
tional accounts and to render better 
service to clients. 
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Stone Urges Prompt Action to Clear 
Boards of Rules Which May Be Illegal 


Advising producers to “get busy at 
once,” and clear organizations of any 
practice which might be held in viola- 
tion of provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, Edward C. Stone, executive 
head of the Employ ers’ Group, delivered 
a closed circuit broadcast to representa- 
tives of the company early this month. 
The address was so cordially received 
that it has been published in pamphlet 
form, under the title, “After January 1, 
1948—What Then ?” 

Mr. Stone said that of chief concern 
in the insurance business is Public Law 
15. Under it, he said, the Federal laws 
applicable td the insurance business now 
are the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Mer- 
chant Marine Act and insofar as acts 
or agreements of boycott, coercion or 
intimidation are involved, the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

Sherman Act Applies 


After January 1, 1948, he said, the 
other Federal Anti-Trust Acts will ap- 
ply to the business of insurance “to the 
extent that such business is not regu- 
lated by state law.” However, he said, 
state regulation will not render the 
Sherman Act inapplicable to acts or 
agreements of boycott, coercion or in- 
timidation. He urged representatives of 
his group of companies to be sure to 
see to it that after January 1, 1948, 
the insurance business is regulated by 
state law as respects all matters covered 
by those Federal laws “if you are to 
continue to carry on your business under 
state supervision. In other words, if 
you wish to do away with, or at least 
make less likely, the applicability of 
those Federal laws, you have a real job 
in front of you in the way of drafting 
and passing legislation in every state 
before January 1, 1948 

Mr. Stone called attention to the fact 
that Public Law 15 states specifically 
that nothing contained in the act shall 
render the Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any agreements to coerce or intimidate 
or acts of boycott, coercion or intimida- 
‘ion. Taking up the first consideration 
of producers in clearing their organiza- 
tions of any practice which might be 
held in violation of this section of the 
Sherman Act, Mr. Stone said: 

What Must Be Considered Now 


“Now let me mention just a few rules 
and practices of the insurance business 
which must be now carefully considered 
and in most instances probably done 
away with. In the insurance business, 
those of you who belong to associations, 
bureaus, boards, groups, clubs, or any 
other kind of organization must care- 
fully examine their constitutions and 
by-laws and their rules, both written 
and unwritten, and particularly their 
practices. Many practices now or here- 
tofore indulged in may have involved 
and may, indeed now involve boycott, 
coercion or intimidation and must be 
done away with at once. It is not enough 
to revoke or cancel or annul a rule if 
the illegal practice is still pursued. If in 
fact there is boycott, coercion or in- 
timidation which results im unreasonable 
restraint of trade or monopoly, that 
practice must be abandoned, and that, 
too, right away. Be careful not to rely 
too much upon advice that, although a 
restraint of trade results, it is reason- 
able, because it will be the court and 
not you which ultimately will decide 
the reasonableness of what has been 
done. 

“The separation rule is one with which 
you all are, or perhaps I should say 
were, familiar. That rule has been abro- 
sated. Then there was a rule prohibiting 
the reinsurance by a bureau or confer- 
ence company of non-bureau or non- 





conference companies. This rule, I have 
been advised, has been rescinded by bu- 
reaus and conference organizations. 
Such a rule might be said to be founded 
upon boycott and to smack also of coer- 
cion and intimidation. Surely it might 
result in an unreasonable restraint of 
trade, I must repeat, however, to repeal 
these rules is not enough. The practices, 
in fact, must be abandoned. 

“There are other rules and practices 
which may well involve boycott, coer- 
cion, and intimidation and which in any 
event you should carefully look into im- 
mediately if you have not already done 


so. 
In-and-Out Rule 

“For example, there is the ‘in and out’ 
rule, so-called, the rule under which a 
member of a board may not represent a 
company unless all that company’s 
agents belong to the board. To put it 
another way, all agents of the company 
must be in the board or out of the board 
‘or else.’ Is this boycott? Does it result 
in an unreasonable restraint of trade? 
Tf it is illegal, it must be abandoned 
and again I say, abandoned as a matter 
of fact. It does no good to revoke a 
rule and yet continue a practice. Re- 
member ‘actions speak louder than 
words,’ 

“You have all heard of the non-inter- 
course rule which forbids members of a 
board from exchanging business with 
non-members. This is not unlike the re- 
insurance rule already mentioned. A rule 
restricting the right of a company to 
appoint agents in a certain territory, a 
rule limiting the number of agents, or a 
rule setting forth the amounts of com- 
mission to be paid—sometimes referred 
to as acquisition cost rules—are all types 
of rules which must be scrutinized.” 

Mr. Stone said that the producers’ 
first job is to “curry with a fine tooth 
comb” all these rules and all others of 
any and all boards, bureaus, groups, 
clubs, organizations or associations to 
which they belong, and to ascertain, 
probably with the help of a lawyer, 
whether any rules and practices are il- 
legal. 





Breathing Space Allowed 
He said that many people in the in- 


surance business have believed it safe 
to continue certain practices until the 
end of the moratorium, January 1, 1948. 


“Such a moratorium, if you want so to 
term the breathing space given you, 
does exist but for certain purposes and 
certain purposes only: particularly does 
it not exist with respect to all activities 
in the insurance business because I have 
said and as I now repeat, the Sherman 
Act is at this very moment applicable to 
the business of insurance insofar as acts 
or agreements of boycott, coercion or 
intimidation are concerned if they result 
in an unreasonable restraint of trade or 
a monopoly or if they probably will so 
result.” 

Stating that at some later broadcast 
he will take up the question of the effect 
upon insurance of the other Federal 
Acts after the moratorium has expired, 
and what each state may or perhaps 
ought to do by way of further regulatory 
legislation, he admonished his listeners: 

“Tn the meantime, get your houses in 
order at once. Do away with all agree- 
ments or acts that smack of boycott, 
coercion or intimidation if unreasonable 
restraint of trade or monopoly be in- 
volved.” 





CITY BUILDINGS COVERED 
The city of Berlin, N. H., has re- 
cently covered all its municipal buildings 
with liability insurance, following a suit 
in the U. S. District Court for damages. 
The case was decided in favor of the 
city, however. 





Continental Will Conduct 
A. & H. Insurance School 


That the Continental Casualty Co. will 
open to employes, agents and _ prospec- 
tive agents an accident and sickness in- 
surance school, was announced by J. 
Milburn Smith, second vice president of 
the company, in charge of the accident 
and health division, in an address de- 
livered before the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the One-Two-O-Two- 
Five-O Club of the Continental Assur- 
ance Co. at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
November 15. 

John Leibig of the firm of Goodstein 
& Leibig, Continental’s largest accident 
and health producer, will be instructor 
of the school, which, Mr. Smith said, 
will be attended by hundreds of people 
in 1946. The company soon will issue a 
general announcement of the facilities 
of the school to its field forces. 

Mr. Smith told his hearers that in 
1944 accident and health and hospitali- 
zation premiums in this country reached 
the staggering total of $629,000,000, ex- 
ceeding workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums of $621,000,000 and automobile 
premiums of $500,000,000 and, he said, 
‘St is certain that accident and health 
industry will widen the gap of its leader- 
ship in 1945.” 


Is Peacetime Industry 


Accident and health insurance, like life 
insurance, he said, is essentially a peace- 
time industry, yet, like life insurance, 
it has made astonishing progress during 
the war. He said he had to agree with 
his associates that for a few months 
after V-J Day, sales resistance would 
probably stiffen and the production of 
new business would be adversely af- 
fected, but there was agreement that 
following the reconversion period the 
business would enjoy its greatest years. 

Mr. Smith said that accident and 
health insurance does not compete with 
life insurance, but completes it, and 
many agents have found that a complete 
program for the assured requires both. 


“This is a two-way deal,” he said, “and 
[ firmly believe that the accident and 
health man who doesn’t use life insur- 


ance is missing the boat just as much 
as the other way about.” 

It is traditional, Mr. Smith said, that 
leadership in an industry carries with it 
great responsibility of increasing the 
efficiency of that industry and Continen- 
tal feels that there is still much to be 
done to the end that the public can be 
better served in the field of income and 
hospital protection. It is for this reason, 
he said, that the accident and sickness 
insurance school will be established. 





CLEVELAND A. & H. MEETING 


Vote to Rejoin State Association; 
Knight Reports; Feder, Lear, Sul- 
livan Speak on Program 
The Cleveland Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters, at a re- 
cent meeting, voted unanimously to re- 
join the Ohio State Association of Ac- 

cident & Health Underwriters. 

Gilbert H. Knight, second vice presi- 
dent of the National Association, was 
called upon to give a report on the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Association which was recently 
held in Chicago. 

The principal speakers of the day 
were Llovd H. Feder, Reliance Life In- 
surance Co.; Irvin C. Lear, Travelers 
Insurance Co., and Walter J. Sullivan, 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. These gen- 
tlemen discussed the subject “The 
Human Side of Accident & Health In- 
surance,” each giving a ten minute talk, 
after which the subject was thrown 
open to general discussion. 


FEIN AGENCY WILL EXPAND 
The Fein agency of the Continental 
Assurance and Continental Casualty 
Cos., at Brooklyn, will move to larger 
offices with expanded facilities for 
brokers of Brooklyn and Long Island, 
at 166 Montague Street, December 15. 
Samuel J. Fein, head of the agency, 
is district manager of the disability divi- 
sion of the Continental Casualty Co. 


Hurd Views Advertising 
Before St. Louis Board 


MUST BE FORCEFUL MESSAGE 


Says Some Publicity Treats Advertising 
and Public Relations Like 
a Medical Discovery 

It requires a forceful selling message 
directed through the proper media to 
reach the customers selected in ad- 
vance, E. R. Hurd, Jr., advertising man- 
ager, American Automobile Insurance 
Co., and American Associated Insurance 
pate St. Louis, declared in his address 

n “Plan First—Then Advertise” before 
peel members of the Insurance Board of 
St. Louis November 14. 

“When you go out to sell,” he said, 
“it costs you only your time. When 
you advertise, it costs not only your 
time but also money for production and 
space. So it stands to reason that as 
much—if not more—thought and _plan- 
ning should be given to vour advertising 
as is given your selling.” 

In opening his talk, Mr. 
is unfortunate that some of the pub 
licity in the insurance business has 
treated advertising and public relations 
as though they were a new medical 
discovery—something in the form of a 
pill which an agent or broker could 
take, follow with a glass of water—or 
some more potent chaser—shake his 
head, throw out his chest and in an 
hour or so double his business. 

Agent Is Always Advertising 

“As a matter of fact, each of you has 
been advertising ever since you started 
business,” he continued. “Every time 
you write a letter, make a phone call 
or see a prospect you're affecting the 
people with whom you are contacting 
Advertising doesn’t increase sales; it 
affects people, and the people increase 
the sales. So advertising and public re- 
lations, as it concerns most of you, can 
be boiled down to these questions: Are 
you reaching the people whom you want 


Hurd said it 


to hear you? Are vou affecting them 
favorably ?” 
He then pointed out that the agent 


or broker by 


ok carefully planning his 
advertising and 


directing it properly 
can reach more prospects and tell his 
story in a way that will affect them 
favorably and increase his sales. 

He said that the one great good that 
has resulted from the increased inter- 
est in advertising in the insurance in- 
dustry is that the producers no longer 
think of it in terms of folders and 
stuffers alone. He added that folders 
are far down on the list of desirable 
media for the insurance agent’s or 
broker’s advertising program. 

Passing into the mechanical details of 
an advertising program, Mr. Hurd 
stressed that the first objective, of 
course, is selling. He then outlined the 
steps necessary to make a sale: 1, You 
decide what you are going to talk about 
and the results you expect to obtain; 
2, You decide on whom you will call; 
3, You decide how you will tell your 
story (this depends, of course, on whom 
you call and requires (1) that you get 
the facts and (2) make your story in- 
teresting; 4, You will ask for specific 
action on the part of the customer (gen- 
erally in the form of a request for an 
order); 5, If you don’t make the sale 
at your first call, you certainly will fol- 
low it up either by phone or another 
personal interview, and 6, One other 
thing. You will plan to look your best 
at the time you make your call. 

“A good salesman does all of these 
things so many times that they become 
subconscious actions,” Mr. Hurd added. 
“Most of you may not even be aware 
of the various steps you take. But the 
point is, they parallel very closely the 
steps involved in directing your adver 
tising.” 

Tangible results is one of the head 
aches of the advertising man, Mr. Hurd 
said, for in preparing his campaign h 
must determine first whether to try for 
an immediate response or favor results 
through a long, hard pull. Even under 
the most favorable conditions it is often 
difficult to accurately gauge the tangible 
results of advertising. 
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H. D. Sayer Talks on 
Statutory Limitations 


SPEAKS IN NORTH CAROLINA 





Tells Industrial Board Heads Limitation 
for Reopening Compensation Cases 


Is Desirable 





Speaking on the subject, “Should 
There Be a Statutory Limitation on the 
Reopening of Claims?” at the meeting 
of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions at Winston-Salem, N. C., Novem- 
ber 26. Henry D. Sayer, general mana- 
ger, Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, New York, gave a definite “yes” 
as hts answer. 

He said that the answer depends to a 
considerable extent upon the type of law 
under consideration; that it may be ac- 
cepted that compensation laws are bene- 
ficial statutes and should be construed 
liberally, but that is not the universal 
rule. In some jurisdictions, he said, they 
have been held to be statutes in deroga- 
tion of the common law and as such are 
to be construed strictly but the great 
preponderance of judicial opinion holds 
to the liberal theory. 

“However,” said Mr. Sayer, “neither 
liberality of administration nor the prac- 
tice of generosity entirely supplants the 
requirements of liability of an employer 
to his injured worker nor do they, in 
any. jurisdiction of which I know, relieve 
the injured employe or the dependents 
f a deceased employe of the obligation 
of making a reasonable and seasonable 
assertion of his rights and of putting his 
employer on notice as to the assertion 
of those rights. Most persons will agree 
that the assertion of stale claims must 
be surrounded with safeguards and must 
be looked upon with caution, to say the 
least. Hence, we find well-nigh uni- 
versally statutes of limitation as to the 
filing of claims.” 


Statutory Limitations Vary 


Statutory limitations on filing of 
claims vary, he said, and he expressed 
the opinion that a flexible procedure of 
making claims for compensation is just 
but that should not be pleaded as justifi- 
cation for the relaxation of all require- 
ments for the prompt assertion of the 
rights of «a person claiming compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Sayer said that while a statutory 
limitation upon assertion of an original 
claim has been a recognized necessity 
from the inception of the compensation 
system, no such statutory limitation has 
been generally accepted with regard to 
the reopening of closed cases; in many 
states no statutory limitation upon re- 
opening has been imposed and the law 
is silent on the point. 

“Tf there be no statutory limitation 
upon the reopening of closed cases,” 
he asked, “how can a system based upon 
the emplover’s liability for the injury 
of his worker be sustained? As I view 
it, therefore, some fair statutory limi- 
tation is essential.” 

Situation in New York 

Mr. Sayer said that a situation exists 
in New York State unknown in many 
of the other states. In New York, he 
said, no award is really final in the sense 
that the case may not be reopened un- 
der any circumstance; reopenings are 
even demanded in cases closed by lump 
sum settlements made to close all past, 
present and future compensation. 

s time went on, Mr. Sayer said, 
these reopenings came to be of longer 
time lapses and still without limitation 
and eventually the legislature created a 
special fund for reopened cases in the 
custody of the state and provided that 
when a case is reopened and an award 
for further compensation made after a 
lapse of seven years from the date of 
the accident and three years after 
the last compensation payment, such 
compensation is paid out of the fund and 
the employer or insurance carrier is re- 
leased from all obligation. 

“This special fund,” he said, “is made 
up) by contributions from all insurers and 


PLACE NAMED SALES MANAGER 





Liberty Mutual Promotes Former Divi- 
sion Sales Manager at New York; 
Graduate of M. I. T. 

Charles E. Hodges, president of Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Boston, announces the appointment of 
E. Eugene Place, division sales manager 
of the company in New York, to the po- 
sition of general sales manager for the 
company. 

Mr. Place joined the American Mu- 
tual in 1930 and for the past eleven 
years has occupied various executive po- 
sitions in that company’s sales depart- 
ment. In 1935 he became sales manager 
for the New England territory. In 1938 
he was named to head the company’s 
Atlantic division in Philadelphia and in 
that same year he was elected resident 
vice president of the company. In 1942, 
Mr. Place was made sales manager of 
the New York division. 

A graduate of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Mr. Place has been 
active in national and sta‘e safety work. 
He has been director of Massachusetts 
Safety Council, chefrman of the engin- 
eering section, Massachisetts Safetv 
Council, and secretary and chairman of 
the textile section, National Safety 
Council. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers. 


F. F. INDEMNITY DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held November 16, a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share of Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity stock was de- 
clared, payable December 15, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 5th day of Decem- 
ber, 1945. 


self-insured employers. Thus the liabil- 
ity in any stale claim becomes a sort 
of common or joint charge upon all com- 
panies and not upon the individual em- 
ployer or insurance carrier originally 
liable. This fund has now grown to have 
assets and liabilities of several million 
dollars. The fund is represented upon 
any hearing involving a claim against it 
by an attorney who is in the nature of 
a conservator and the expense of de- 
fense is wholly borne by the interests 
responsible for maintaining the fund on 
a solvent basis.” 


Cases Are Reopened 


It was found, said Mr. Saver, that 
cases were being petitioned for reopen- 
ing ten or fifteen or even more vears 
after the accident and a statutory limita- 
tion became essential. The limitation set 
by New York law is now eighteen years 
from the date of the accident and eight 
vears from the last compensation, he 
said, and the legislature further provided 
that no award should carry back com- 
pensation for a period in excess of two 
years prior to the date of filing the ap- 
nlication. He said that emnlovers and 
insurance carriers may now destroy files 
on cases over eighteen years old if they 
have been closed for eight vears, and 
while it may seem not much of a limita- 
tion, such as it is, “we have an actual 
statute of limitations.” 

As to other states, Mr. Sayer said he 
did not suggest what the limitation 
should be, but he did suggest the ne- 
cessity of fixing a reasonable and fair 
limitation now without waiting until the 
problem becomes an acute one and cases 
of alleged hardship present themselves. 
In conclusion, he summed up: 

“Should there be a statutory limita- 
tion upon the reporting of cases? I an- 
swer yes. There must be an end to liti- 
gation sometime. So long as the com- 
pensation law rests upon a basis of lia- 
bility and not mere social need, there 
must be some protection for the parties 
upon whom that liability is charged. 
Statutes of limitation are a recognized 
part of our judicial system everywhere. 
They are founded in reasons of neces- 
sity and practical considerations. The 
compensation system should be no ex- 
ception to the general practice, despite 
its liberal and generous provisions and 
administration.” 


80 Years a Mason 


Daniel L. B. Smith, President of Se- 
lected Risks Cos., Honored by Kitta- 

tinny Lodge 164, Branchville, N. J. 

Daniel L. B. Smith, president of the 
Selected Risks Indemnity and Selected 
Risks Fire, both of Branchville, N. J., 
has celebrated two golden anniversaries 
this year. The first was his golden wed- 
ding anniversary and the second was 
his completion of fifty years as a 
Mason. He has been a member of Kit- 
tatinny Lodge No. 164, Branchville, since 
1895 and is the oldest Past Master of 
this lodge. 

Members of Kittatinny Lodge hon- 
ored Mr. Smith at an imnpressive cere- 
mony early this month when he was 
nresented with a fifty-year token by 
Right Worshipful Brother Frank Ko- 
vach, Senior Grand Warden of New 
Jersey. Among prominent Masons pres- 
ent were two insurance men who are 
Past Masters of Essex County, N. J.— 
William O. Ford, A. & H. general 
agent in Newark, and Douglas Wood- 
ward, special agent of the Aetna Life 
(Arthur G. Derr agency) in Newark. 
The attendance at the meet'ne was the 
largest of any ever held by the Kitta- 
tinny Lodge. 

Mr. Smith, who is 71 years old, 
farmed the two Selected Risks companies 
twenty years ago after being in the 
grocery store business in Branchville 
for many years. He was not without 
knowledge of insurance at the time as 
he had been an agent of the Travelers 
prior to 1925. His new companies were 
a success almost from the start and 
today have a sizeable volume of profit- 
able business, especially in automobile 
insurance. 

For years Mr. Smith has been a 
prominent horseman, his interest hav- 
ing prompted him to assist in the for- 
mation of the Sussex County Farm and 
Horse Show, which prior to the war 
held annual meets on his property. 








McMAHON RETURNS TOG. A. 


Leo R. McMahon, after two years’ 
service with the Navy, has returned to 
the New York office of the General Ac- 
cident Fire & Life Assurance Corp., 
where he will be in charge of boiler and 
machinery underwriting and claims for 
the metropolitan area and northern New 
Jersey. From 1936 until he joined the 
Navy, Mr. McMahon supervised produc- 
tion and underwriting of these lines for 
the New York office of the company. 


FUNSTON ELECTED TO BOARD 


Trinity College President Fills Vacanc - 
in Hartford Steam Boiler Caused 
by Corson’s Death 


George Keith Funston, president 
Trinity College, has been elected to tl! 
board of directors of the Hartfor’ 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance C 
to fill the vacancy caused by the r 
cent death of W. R. C. Corson. 

Born in Waterloo, Iowa, Mr. Funsto 
is a graduate of Trinity College whe: 
he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. H 
was graduated from Harvard School « 
Business Administration in 1934 an 
shortly thereafter became _ connecte: 
with American Radiator Co. at Ne\ 
York as assistant to the treasurer. 

From 1940 to 1944 he was with Sy! 
vania Electric Products Co. as directo: 
of purchases and was for three years 
on leave of absence in Government ser\ 


ice as special assistant to Donald M 
Nelson, chairman of the War Productioi 
Board. In June, 1944, Mr. Funston was 
commissioned lieutenant commander, 
USNR, and assigned as assistant direc- 
tor of the industrial research branch 
under the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Elected president of Trinity in June, 
1944, he was on leave of absence until 
assuming his duties there a month ago. 








Kemper Experimenting With 
“Insurance Store” Plan 


The Kemper Companies of Chicago 
are trying out the “insurance store” 
plan. It has been arranged with several 
agents in Illinois to open insurance 
stores affording over-the-counter service 
as a laboratory test to see if its agents 
will be justified in following this type 
of procedure generally throughout the 
United States. Emphasis at present is 
on automobile insurance under Illinois’ 
new safety responsibility law, but other 
lines are written. The agencies repre- 
sent (American) Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty, National Retailers Mutual and 
other mutuals. 





REPORTS ON SERVICE PLAN 
The New Hampshire Medical Society 
has just reported its thousandth case in 
the non-profit Blue Shield service, 
which was organized in August, 1944 
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We were practically bowled over the 
other day by the surprise visit to our 
office of Albert G. (retired V. P. of 
Equitable Society) Borden. Not having 
seen him*for many years, we were par- 
ticularly pleased to have him say he is a 
constant reader of these Sermons of Silli- 
ness; Thanks, Bert. 

x * * 
George P. (Provident Mutual G, A.) 


Shoemaker sends in “The horse is_ the, 


only animal that eats best when he hasn’t 

a bit in his mouth.” And George adds 

“this is not original.” All we can say 

is “it’s new to us,” so you get the by-line. 
x * * 

The preceding item reminds us of the 
time F. P. A. was asked for the name of 
a tune which had just been played. He 
said he didn’t know what it was. Some- 
one added “That’s a popular tune,” and 
F. P, A. said, “Well, it’s not popular 
with me.” 

* ok Ok 

George (McDaniel & Company) Gavey, 
Tr. tells us of the applicant for a house- 
hold job who said: “Ah really don’t mind 
gettin’ de meals, but dey is just so Daily.” 

* x x 

The Eastern Underwriter frequently 
scoops its competitors on important news 
items. This column Rereby Scoops the 


Scooper. We have it from a most authen- 
tic source that Maryland Casualty will 


soon unveil some gorgeous drapes in its 
William Street windows. Ah, _ there, 
Charles S.! 
* * x 
Ed (radio) Gardner says he knows « 
counterfeiter who is looking for a pub 
lisher. The man wants to qualify for th: 
Buck of the Month Club. 
* * x 


A chap we know carried his front doo: 
key through three years of army fighting 
Point was that he hoped one day to slij 
in, unheralded, and surprise his family 
Just recently returned, he was disappointe: 
to find the front door was wide open. 

eae 


Charles S. (New Amsterdam Casualty) 
Gilmore told us the story of the lady wh: 
pushed her way ahead of a sailor whx 
wanted to buy a present for his wife 
“Beg pardon, madam, I got here first,’ 
he said. The woman drew herself up 
“My husband is an officer,” she snapped 
“What rank ” the sailor asked. “Ensign,’ 
she said. “Sorry,” said the sailor, step 
ping ahead, “my wife’s a lieutenant.” 

* * x 

By now, all semblances of turkey hasl 
have disappeared, 

* * * 


In 1756, Poor Richard said: “A false 
Friend and a*Shadow attend only while 


the Sun shines.” 
MERVIN L. LANE 
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Spottke on Rates 
(Continued from Page 29) 


rom 50% to 80% of the registered cars 
re insured. 

“Much has been said for and against 
. combined bodily injury and property 
damage limit. The main advantage of a 
ingle limit is perhaps its easier com- 
‘rehension by the insured and the 
reater simplicity of expressing the limit 
1 the policy. On the other hand, there 
s the requirement under all financial 
esponsibility laws for separate amounts 
§ bodily injury and property damage 
nsurance. A single combined limit of 
310.000 would probably cost as much 
is the standard limit bodily injury and 
roperty damage rates combined. The 

sured might consider the coverage 
less under the single limit as he might 

mpare the $10,000 limit with $10,000 
or bodily injury and $5,000 for prop- 
rty damage, a total of $15,000, under 
the dual limit policy. Then there is 
he possible adverse effect in the cost 

f settling claims under a $10,000 single 
limit policy. Claims men are convinced 
‘laims will cost more to settle and if 
so, the policy will become more ex- 
pensive.” 

After stating that the extension of 
medical payments coverage to take care 
f claims of others than passengers of 
the insured automobile as well as the 
addition of a certain amount of medical 
navments coverage to the basic bodily 
injury coverage are possible changes on 
the policy of which there is still a 
decided difference of opinion, Mr. 
Spottke took up the subject of con- 
sumer research, saying: 


Favors Consumer Research 


“Consumer research is not practiced 
senerally by the’ insurance business. 
Suche research if properly conducted 
should be as valuable to the insurance 
business as it has been in other indus- 
tries where it is actively pursued. The 
motor car industry, more recently the 
railroads and the airlines, are outstand- 
ing examples. Such research would be 
way of deciding whether or not 
there is public appeal in the single I‘mit 
policy, broader medical payments cov- 
erage, automatic inclusion of a certain 
amount of medical nayments in every 
policy and a comprehensive automobile 
liability policy for the single car owner 
at slightly higher cost. 

‘In the absence of such research, 
these questions can be resolved in the 
final analysis only by the industry, with 
the heln of producers, deciding which 
if not all should be offered to the public 
and then letting the actual results de- 
cide. This would admittedly mean for a 
time more forms of coverage with re- 
sulting complications and added expense 
in handling the business but it would 
at least have the redeeming feature of 
dissinating irreconcilable differences of 
opinion by the actual results which will 
be indisputable.” 

With respect to the classification rat- 
ing program, Mr. Spottke said that 
during the war years there were few 
complaints of the cost of automobile 
liability insurance, due in large measure 
to the low rates and to the high aver- 
age earnings of automobile owners. Yet, 
he said, there would have been much 
(l'ssatisfaction if all car owners had 
heen charged alike, regardless of A, B 
and.C gasoline rations. Asking who 
would contend that the same rate could 
have been justified for all classes of 
automobile owners, Mr. Spottke said: 

Upholds Classification Plan 

“For three years before the war the 
companies used a classification rating 
ilan for private passenger automobiles. 
The results were remarkable. The num- 
cr of cars insured increased and the 
ery best experience was obtained on 
the preferred class written at the very 
‘owest rates. This method of rating 
automobiles geared the rate to the 
amount of use of the car. With gas 
rationing the method had to be changed 
but the underlying principle continued 
as before. With the abandonment of 
rationing, we must if we are to learn 


one 


from past experience, return to a 
method of rating private cars which 
will vary the cost according to the 
amount of use. To return to a single 
rate would not only treat many auto- 
mobile owners in an unfair manner by 
imposing the greatest injury on those 
who use their cars the least, but it 
would destroy completely what we have 
learned from experience, namely, that 
all private passenger cars do not cost 
the companies the same amount for the 
insurance afforded. 
“The pre-war 
plan has, therefore, 


classification rating 
been reinstituted 


on a basis that will involve a minimum 
of work to companies and agents. If the 
classification plan is to be a success, 
then it will have to be correctly ap- 
plied. We should seriously consider 
whether we will not improve the chances 
of the successful operation of the plan 
by including in the policy a statement 
of the classification at which the auto- 
mobile is insured. This statement would 
be purely for rating purposes. It would 
have no bearing on coverage. This 
method is followed in classifying and 
rating many commercial automobiles. 
This possibility would not only further 


AMERICAN SURETY DIVIDEND 


Directors of American Surety Co. have 
declared a dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the capital stock, payable on Janu- 
ary 2, 1946, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 7. 


safeguard the assignment of classifica 
tions which is of the utmost importance, 
but it might actually reduce the work 
for producers in the field because it 
would properly pose the question, ‘Is 
the continued use of a rating form for 
class A-1 risks necessary ?’” 





REINSURANCE 
LESSENS THE SHOCK 


Airport coverage, one of the fastest grow- 
ing lines in the casualty field, presents an 
ever increasing demand for general liability 


insurance. 


The anticipated expansion of air traffic 
brings with it possibilities of catastrophe 
losses. Our experience and facilities for re- 


insuring risks of this type 


may be helpful 


to your company. 
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Aviation Accident Insurance Offers 


Excellent Prospects for the Future 


By Westey T. HAMMER 


Manager, Individual and Group Department, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Following is an address delivered by Mr. Hammer on November r before the 


Newark Accident & 


> Health Underwriters Association, as reported by W. I 


Wesner, of 


the accident and health department of the Loyalty Group at the home office, publicity 


vice president of the Newark . 


Aviation insurance is a rapidly ex- 
panding form of insurance, now em- 
bracing the entire globe in its scope be- 
cause of many contributing reasons. 
Since V-E Day, my organization has 
taken on a half-dozen flyers from the 
armed services who have flown fighters 
and B-29’s, and who know a lot about 
the technicalities of flying. 

As an historical observation may I 
remind you that accident insurance be- 
can as a form of transportation insur- 
ance, the first company being the Ra’‘l- 
way Passenger Assurance Co., founded 
in England in 1848. Through James G. 
Batterson of Hartford, who visited Eng- 
land in 1859 and bought one of these 
ticket travel policies, the plan was trans- 
planted to America with the result that 
in 1863 the Travelers was formed in our 
country. The first year, that company 
wrote nothing but travel insurance. And 
so, today, aviation accident Insurance 1s 
a ticket form of travel insurance based 
on this historical beginning. 

Aviation Development 

As far as aviation accident insurance 
is concerned, developments have been 
more rapid and varied than in general 
accident insurance. At first, there was 
no set rate for any exposure; every con- 
tract was a “custom job.” Then the 
Connecticut General created a policy for 
pilots at $15 per $1,000. Upon the heels 
of this came coverage for four hours’ 
flight exposure costing 25 cents for 
$5,000 death and dismemberment. This 
was quickly improved to cover a flight 
between any points in the U.S.A. and 
150 miles into Canada completed within 
seven days with stopovers permitted at 
the same low cost. 

In 1937 the Continental Casualty Co. 
devised a “package policy” for all types 
of pilots providing $3,000 death and dis- 
memberment and $500 medical reim- 
bursement, costing $20 a year. In the 
same year, the United States Aviation 
Underwriters gave coverage to travelers 
on domestic airlines at $1.40 per unit of 
$1,000 principal sum and $50 medical re- 
imbursement; similar coverage was made 
available to employers for employes who 
have oceasion to fly, on a group basis. 
In 1938 Aero Insurance Underwriters 
brought out its “Aero-age” policy, com- 
bining aviation coverage with so-called 
“oround” coverage, offering it to pilots 
and crew members at the regular acci- 
dent rate for the occupation classified in 
the manual plus the rate for aviation 
exposure. Then at the outbreak of the 
war, Lloyd’s of London provided foreign 
trip insurance including the war _ risk, 
and in 1943 this was duplicated in the 
U.S.A. 

Cost of Coverage 

The cost of insurance on pilots of 
normal exposure dropped from $15 per 
$1,000 to $14 for commercial pilots, and 
$10 for student and private pilots, and, 
within the past year, to $5 for all classes 
of pilots, except those presenting un- 
usual hazard. Similarly, a passenger on 
a plane flying the Atlantic in 1939 was 
charged $15 one-way per $1,000 whereas 
it now costs one-tenth that amount. 
Present rates are now down to _rock- 
bottom and the whole plan is developing 
so fast that it is impossible to accumu- 
late statistics as in other lines, there- 
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fore, aviation accident insurance rates 
reflect something of the future as well 
as the past and might be called “antici- 
patory judgment rates.” 

A few months ago the leading casualty 
companies extended the coverage of 
their regular accident policies to include 
flights on airlines anywhere in the world, 
as well as in flights in civilian aircraft 
used in non-scheduled operations, with 
certain exceptions. The exceptions are 
the following: “No additional charge is 
made for this extension of coverage.” If 
you take the latest Spectator chart and 
refer to the accident experience of the 
companies listed in the two first main 
divisions of the leading domestic and 
foreign companies, and put down the 
accident loss ratios for 1935 and the 
average loss ratios for all companies, 
and then do the same thing for last 
year, you will find that in 1935 the loss 
ratio was 49% and in 1944 it was 28%. 
Of course, everyone knows that accident 
loss ratios for the past two or three 
years have been abnormally low, due to 
war conditions. Therefore, the present 
has been the only time within recent 
years when an important extension of 
coverage could have been granted with- 
out asking more premium. 

The broadening of aviation coverage 
represents an important increase in the 
insuring company’s over-all liability. It is 
sure to cost some carrier or carriers 
real money. If general loss ratios do 
not come back quickly to their pre-war 
level, this can probably be absorbed 
without too much difficulty. 

Types of Coverages 

Lately, accident and health insurance 
has stressed weekly indemnity and ex- 
pense absorbent features instead of prin- 
cipal sum. The basic benefit of an avia- 
tion accident policy is, however, the 
principal sum—death and dismember- 
ment. The only other benefits included 
in an aviation accident policy are the 
weekly indemnity feature for total dis- 
ability up to fifty-two weeks and medi- 
cal reimbursement, either optional. Since 
broad aviation accident coverage is now 
given under regular accident policies, it 
follows that, where aviation coverage is 
a factor, there will now be a demand for 
death indemnity. This means that the 
companies will not only have the avia- 
tion exposure to consider, but will have 
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greater exposure to large principal sum 
losses with the usual run of accidents. 

Accordingly, insurance producers can 
provide the following coverages to indi- 
viduals: (1) Death and dismemberment 
insurance plus either weekly indemnity 
or medical reimbursement, or both, to 
passengers as follows: (a) Basic airline, 
(b) Broad airline, (c) Non-scheduled air- 
craft, (d) Combination. (2) Similar 
death and dismemberment to pilots not 
engaged in hazardous operations at 
standard rates. (3 Similar insurance to 
passengers or pilots in non-licensed air- 
craft, covering unusual hazard at in- 
creased rates. (4) Passenger insurance 
outside of country (usually providing 
24-hour a*day coverage for two months 
at extra charge for additional principal 
sum and weekly indemnity). 

Group Coverage 

Business men are using air transpor- 
tation as never before and are aware of 
moral responsibility in providing protec- 
tion to an employe’s family. Some firms 
have probably only four or more men 
who fly, therefore, an employer’s avia- 
tion indemnity policy has been evolved 
covering any ‘number of employes from 
two up whereby an injured employe or 
beneficiary is paid for loss of life, sight 
or limbs. This may be termed either ac- 
cident insurance or liability insurance. 

This group coverage is flexible to 
the point that a concern may name its 
employes who fly, but another concern 
may have 300 employes who fly during 
the year, but only 100 will actually fly. 
The policy will accordingly be written 
to cover “any person in the employ of 
the insured” and reports will be fur- 
nished monthly or quarterly on the fly- 
ing done; if airline flying alone is cov- 
ered, the premium will be based upon a 
percentage of the gross fares. 

A minimum deposit premium is paid 
under such a group policy, the normal 
annual basis being $50; if on the report- 
ing basis, it will be $200 upward, depend- 
ing on the total liability assumed in any 
one accident. Perhaps in addition to 


airline fiying, coverage will be required, 
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O’Connor Says Truman Plan 
Evokes Stock Arguments 


Commenting on President Truman's 
message to Congress advocating compu'|- 
sory health insurance legislation, E. +H. 
O’Connor, managing director of Insir- 
ance Economics Society of America, 
said: “In the face of countrywide and 
virtually unanimous opinion in favor of 
reduced taxes, and of growing restle.s- 
ness resulting from compulsory dediec- 
tions from pay envelopes, President 
Truman recommended a highly contro- 
versial social program which world 
necessarily result in a tax increase aid 
further reduction of ‘take-home’ pay. 

“President Truman brought out all of 
the stock arguments in favor of comm- 
pulsory health insurance schemes Jit 
had no original thoughts of his own to 
add. He came no nearer to proving that 
health insurance is an important factor 
leading toward better national health 
than have other proponents of these 
plans. He disclaimed socialized medicine 
in one breath and advocated it in an- 
other. He backed un his disclaimer with 
a self-designed definition of the term, 
but one much too narrow to be accepta- 
ble to the great body of American phy- 
sicians and other supporters of true 
American democracy.” 


CROWELL NAMED PRESIDENT 
New officers of the Manchester (N. 
H.) Accident & Health Association are 
Robert G. Crowell, state manager of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co., president; Frederick B. Stothart of 
Laconia, vice president, and Lloyd 
Brigham of Manchester, — secretary- 
treasurer. 








while employes are flying in chartered 
planes, or it may expect delivery in a 
short while of its own airplane—am “In- 
dustrial Aid Plane.” Coverage can be 
extended to cover such employes, the 
premium being based upon the number 
of man-flying-hours reported. 


Underwriting Requirements 

Underwriting requirements of aviation 
accident insurance are less_ stringent 
than in regular accident insurance. A 
person with a bad impairment of hear- 
ing might not be acceptable for an ordi- 
nary accident policy, yet would be a 
satisfactory risk for passenger aviation 
coverage. Of course, impairment of a 
major organ such as heart, lungs or 
kidneys would not constitute a good risk 
in any respect. 

The term “insurance spread” has a 
great deal of force in aviation insurance. 
In the field of accident insurance we 
have many people who are exposed to 
uniform flying hazard over domestic air- 
lines. Aviation underwriters look as- 
kance at some of the airlines operations 
outside the country, but they realize 
that everything is fairly writable at 
standard rates on domestic airline§. Stu- 
dent pilots are another satisfactory 
group, the private pilot is not too bad, 
nor the ordinary commercial pilot. There 
are some operations which pilots may 
engage in which are sufficiently unusual 
or hazardous to require special treat- 
ment. Aerial photography or crop dust- 
ing, pipe-line inspection or forest fir 
patrol are insufficient “spread” and it is 
necessary to underwrite each submission 
with care. In such cases, a pilot’s in 
formation blank is submitted giving e) 
perience, accident record, make, mode! 
and age of plane. If test pilots are | 
be insured, it is necessary to kno 
everything possible about them. 

The prospects for aviation accident in 
surance are excellent. More people ar 
going to fly and will want adequate co\ 
erage. They may have a good acciden 
policy with broad aviation coverage, yc! 
it may be insufficient. Therefore, | 
turns to a market specializing in avia 
tion insurance and is easily in the mar 
ket for coverages of $25,000, $50,000 o: 
even $100,000. In the days ahead, avia 
tion accident insurance of some sort is 
sure to be written by every producer i! 
the country, and it is my guess that con 
tracts providing personal accident cov 
erage will outnumber all the rest. 
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THE 60th ANNIVERSARY ACCIDENT POLICY 
An important addition to the wide variety of contracts 
issued by the PREFERRED during six decades of successful 
underwriting in the Personal Accident Field. 
Full information available through the Home Office 
or any of its branches. 


HOME OFFICE 
80 MAIDEN LANE °& NEW YORK.7, N.Y. 





















































As the Hooster pioneers sata: 


VY 


SS 


"Git a-plenty while 
you re gittin” 





We admit that’s probably as poor’ grammar as you’ve ever 
heard, but where bonds are concerned it makes good sense. Ask the 
man whose firm suffered an almost $400,000 dishonesty loss when 
employees were covered by bonds amounting only to $300,000. He’ll 
tell you the advice is sound even though the King’s English is mur- 
dered. 

This case is a real one. The man who falsified the company’s 
books to the extent of almost $400,000 had been with the firm for 
more than four years, had an outstanding employment record with 
the organization, was handling no funds directly during the eighteen 
months in which he managed to divert the thousands into his own 
account, and the books were audited regularly. 


P.S. The firm has now increased its bonds to $500,000. 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


























